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Foreword 



The 15th Biennial School for Executives devoted its professional program 
to the role of teacher education in the shifting sands of our social order. The 
impact of changing conditions in the communities, in the schools, and in 
the nation has long evidenced that the preparation of school personnel faces 
new. needs and challenges. 

Participants in the week-long sessions considered organizationa!, institu- 
tional, and governmental problems. The AACTE Special Study Commission 
reported on its two-year assignment to chart new directions for the Association, 
recommending internal steps to be taken immediately. Other segments of the 
program, recorded in these pages, addressed the broader issues which must 
concern all interested in the quality of our educational system. 

The University of Virginia, founded by Thomas Jefferson in 1825, provided 
an historical setting for this 15th in AACTE's series of summer conferences for 
teacher educators and their families. The Association is indebted to Dean 
Frederick R. Cyphert and his wife, Lois, for their hospitality and for the many 
hours they worked to help make the meeting a success; the warm wekome of 
President and Mrs. Edgar F. Shannon, Jr. was greatly appreciated. Under the 
chairfnanship of Deaii Bob G. Woods of the University of Missouri-Columbia, 
the School for Executives Planning Committee shaped a meaningful program, 
translated into reality by AACTE Associate Directors Richard L. James and 
Walter J. Mars. To all these people and their unnamed associates, the Associa- 
tion is deeply grateful. 

Edward C. Pomeroy 
Executive Director 
December 1971 
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Social Change and Teacher 
Education 



JOSEPH M MONTCYA 

United States Senator 
New Mexico 



Nearly onc-tJiird of thu people of Now Mexico have Spanish surnames. 
Another significajil portion of New Mexico, some eight percent, belongs to 
the Indian tribes which make their homes in the state. This has made me well 
aware, over the years, of special problcnis confronting those Americans who 
retain their distinct cultural identity. We tend to define this problem in terms 
of several different minorities adjusting to a predominant American culture, 
yet in reality, this predominant culture we speok of is multicultural in nature. 
It is this variety of cultural input that has given America her strength. Our 
Spanish-speaking population, numbering more than five million, is the second 
largest minority in our country. Included are nearly one million Puerto Ricans 
living in New York City, and some 100,000 Cuban rcjfugees in Florida. More 
than four million of these people are urban dwellers. Their ties to their respec- 
tive cultures are strengthened by everyday use of their mother tongues. 

Why are we a unilingual nation? Why do we have a mental block, collec- 
tively, as a nation, to a second language, when other nations of the world are 
multilingual? 1 think 1 have the answer: the United States of America is a nation 
of immigrants, who, when they came here, wanted to join the mainstream. 
They were told, "You and your children speak nothing but English. Forget your 
old ties. This is America." They adopted that kind of thinking, and they told 
their children, "Don't speak German, don't speak Italian, don't speak Gallic," 
and so, eventually, they lost their ties with their mother countries. 

There is only one minority in this country which defied that tradition and 
that teaching. The Mexican- Americai\ population of this country has spoken 
Spanish for 400 years in New Mexico, and now it speaks both languages. It is 
the only remaining minority that has language ties with its mother country. 
] think it is an asset to be bilingual. In this fast age of communication, Latin 
America is coming upon us, and those who can spevik the two languages will 
have a treasure and a great human resource that will benefit this country com- 
mercially and otherwise. Thai is why I think it is important to imbue people 
with the desire and motivation to learn more than one language, to apprise 
themselves of the multicultural composition of this great nation of ours. 

In addition to those for whom English is a second language or even a com- 
pletely foreign language, there are others who preserve their own cultural en- 
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clave. Sometimes lh"ey preserve what could even be called a dialect of English. 
There are rural Americans, Americans of Appalachia, to whom the city life that 
is now a reality for a majority of Americans seems as foreign as cultures of Asia 
would be to most city dwellers. There are millions of black Americans, poor 
whites, and several ethnic groups for whom life just across town seems like" 
another world. It could well be said that America is a majority of minorities, 
but this cultural diversity also poses a problem. 

The minojity individual ;viust be able to adapt to this diversity in order to 
be successful in daily interactions with society at large. Often his experiences 
in a more sheltered mixed community do not equip him effectively for this, and 
alienation and bitterness are the resulting harvest. For this reason, I feel the 
educational system must play an. increasingly important role in the life of the 
minority community. It is crucial because the school is, in all likelihood, the 
first place in which the child confronts the larger culture that is so foreign to 
him. Until recently, one viewpoint predominated among educators: a minority 
group was culturally disadvantaged and would have to adapt to the mainstream 
of American society sooner or later; therefore, the responsibility of the educa- 
tional system, especially in the early years, was to introduce the child, or rather 
to impose upon him, a white middle class outlook. This was carried to the point 
of almost total exclusion of the child's indigenous culture. The harder this 
policy vvas pressed*, the more defensive its targets became. 

Today, many educators arc coming to recognize the dangers in such an 
outlook. In the first place, it backfires. In effect, it further alienates the child,, 
thereby causing him to withdraw even more into his own culture. With the . 
teacher speaking in unfamiliar terms to him and using words he doesjiol un- 
derstand, the child cannot achieve the sirccess necessary for him to develop 
self-confidence. Lack of success reinforces what many experiences have im- 
pressed upon him — namely, that his minority identity is something inferior, 
something imdesirable.This cultural exclusion may not always be^the conscious 
intent of the teacher, as stated in Tdichers for the Real World, the report of 
AACTE's NDEA National Institute for Advanced Study in Teaching Disadvan- 
taged Youth. Instead of preparing teachers to be at ease with children of any 
social origin, colleges are typically preparing teachers for children who are 
much like themselves. 

Teacher educators must help the teacher realize that he is the key inter- 
mediary between the child and American society. The teacl\cr stiapes-the child's, 
conceptions of society, and if those' conceptions dp rfpt^-correspond to realities 
the child perceives, he will begin tb lose faith in the relevance of the educational 
system. An effective teacher is a person, the student trusts, and a person the 
student trusts is one who understands his world.. If a teacher does not relate to 
the reality of the child's world, he becomes worse than ineffective. He becomes 
irrelevant. But even if a teacher is able to understand the child, cultural bias 
may still seep through. As I said before, America gains her strength from cul- 
tural diversity. The enduring heritage of American minorities is something to 
be proud of, not to stamp-but. Ignoring these cultures, or disparaging them in 
schools, will only heighten feelings of inferiority and insecurity. It is important 
that the child develop a self-concept of personal competence at an early age. 
If the teacher trct^ts the-child's minority background with proper respect, this ' 



will iL'gitimizc thnt background in the cvl's of the child, hnpnrting to him the 
pride ho so despemtely needs will, at the snme time, increase his interest in 
ediicntion. 

Children who learn about their own heritage will be able to become better 
citizens with a wider knowledge ot the many heritages of our nation. It is en- 
tirely possible to promote pride and loyalty to diverse races, religions, and 
nationalities while preparing people to live ir a unified nation. In speaking of 
cultures and heritages, I am referring not only to ethnic groups whose identities 
derive from one country, but also to rural people, Americans of Appalachia, and 
ghetto dwellers, who have as much a culture and life style as ethnic minorities. 
It is important for a teacher who goes into the ghetto to understand what is 
commonly referred to as "street language" and the way a black youth perceives 
police. So must the teachLM* in the burrio understand traditional patterns of 
family relationships among Spanish-speaking Americans. 

Urban education is but one of the areas requiring specialized attention. 
Teacher training methods must invcil\'e regionalization, consi.sting of local 
seminars in which a teachor is sensitized to the needs of the community he will 
ser\'e. Commensurate with this should be an increase in the number of teachers 
who are themselves from minority backgrounds. Equally important would be 
exposure to as broad a spectrum of cultures as possible. 

The widest education gap exists in those communities in which a language 
other than English is the mother tongue. Children from these areas have two 
strikes against them: not only do they face the problem of relating to their 
teachers, but Ihey also are unable to overcome this barrier because they aren't 
fluent in English. I think we all agree that it is essential for all children eventu- 
ally to become fluent in English if they are to be successful in American society. 
But 1 think we also agree that it is essential for students and teachers to be able 
to communicate, especially at an early age when a child is developing most of 
his basic learning skills. 

We must recognize that the child who comes from a home in which another 
language is spoken, is most comfortable with that language. It is an uitolerable 
burden for hin^ to have to learn English as well as his regular studies. Me is 
saddled with a severe iianthcap, and it is not surprising that the average Span- 
ish-speaking child in the Southwest drops out of school bv the se\'enth year, 
and that in Texas, only 1 1 percent graduate from high school. Minority children, 
as a rule, tend to fall several grades behind national norms in their educational 
progress. Emphasis on multicultural education could redress much of this 
imbalance. 

Dr. Bruce Gardner, of the U.S. Office of Education, has propos'jd a \'ery 
simple policy as the basis for bilingual programs, to which I heartily subscribe. 
The child's first schooling would be entirely in the mother tongue, anci ne 
would be made literate in this language. English would then be introduced 
orally in the first grade as a second language. l-Vom this point on, both languages 
would be used, with the first language being phased out to one-third of the 
school day by the sixth grade and to one academic subject throughout high 
school. In such a program, the youngster would not lose time and interest from 
the very beginning by being doubly burdened with learning school work and 
English at the same time. Nearly five million school children are in serious need 
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of 0 bilingual program such as this; mo^^t of them nrc Spanish-spcnking. 

It was precisely with such an idea in mind that I have sought bilingual 
education legislation. In 1967 I co-autliored with Senator Yarborough the Bi- 
lingual Education Act, which sought to equalize opportunities for achievement 
of the non -English-speaking student both in the classrooni and in the employ- 
ment market. The program was also designed to impart to minority students a 
knowledge of the history and culture associated with their language, instilling 
in them a healthy attitude toward it as well as an appreciation of their heritage 
and its contributions to American society. Later, I helped secure inclusion of 
this act as Title 7 of the 1967 Elementary and Secondary Education Amendments. 

Money for programs has been slow in coming, unfortunately. In July 1968, 
! testified before the Senale Appropriations Committee, seeking full funding 
of the program at the S30 million level authorized for fiscal year 1969. Funding 
at this level would have meant lhat 250,000 children could have benefited from 
this program; however, a compromise between the House .and the Senate re- 
sulted in appropriations of only S7-5 million that year. For fiscal year 1971, the 
President recommended only 512 million, despite congressional authorization 
of an S18 million ceiling. I introduced an amendment in the Senate, and we got 
the figure raised to $30 million. T.hat figin-e was sustained by the House in 
conference, and that's what we had for the last fiscal year. 

During the present session of Congress-, I have introduced legislation that 
would earmark special appropriations to train teachers for bilingual education 
programs. Under existing law, funds for these programs were lumped together 
with funds for other programs. 1 feel- it is important that the bilingual program 
be given high priority and that its funds not be lost in the shuffle. Perhaps I 
should explain to you what this bilingual program is doing in areas which have 
■been selected for pilot programs! 

^ 1 have vi.sited most of these areas. Before the children are of age to go into 
the first grade, they are enrolled in the school and taught how to read and speak 
fluently in their mother tongue. They are taught about their culture and to be 
proud of their heritage. Little by little, without too nAuch lapse of time, they are 
moved into English. 

I have seen these projects. The children have read the Spanish words on 
one side of the blackboard for me and then flawlessly read the English words 
on the other side. They have learned to appreciate their culture. They walk into 
the classroom with heads high and shoulders proud. They do not feel isolated 
in that classroom. They feel superior because they know two languages and 
their counterparts know only one language. That's what this bilingual program 
is all about, and that's why this year, 1 propose that we train bilingual teachers; 
■there is a shortage of them. 1 know that is what you are concerned with in this 
seminar — developing methods for better teacher education so that teachers can 
go out and teach these children with full comprehension of their background. 

I feel that these programs are important, and 1 will seek further levels of 
funding for them; however, we can only do so much. What is really needed rs 
an attitude change among educators. If a new emphasis, a new sensitivity, were 
imparted during teacher preparation, the necessary changes would be effected 
sooner. Organizations like AACTE have been in the forefront of this movement, 
and I hope they will continue to be. Many politicians in the past several decades 
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htive mode fni-rcaching commitments to equal education nl opportunity. We 
have legislation to assist poor school districts to upgrade tliemseJves. We have 
tried to ensure that no child is denied the right of a good education because of 
discrimination, but we must recognize that equality in the sense of similar 
school facilities, teaching methods, and instructional materials is not actual 
equality for significant portions of the nation's schooi children. 

In failing to give them the special attention they need and deserve, we are 
passing them by. The teacher education community and we cn Congress nnist 
address ourselves to this problem. We must not lose these children. We must 
ask you people who are knowledgeable in this field to try to close the gap, to 
provide methods and tcchtiiques so that vve can reach all these children at a 
young age. For until vve cditcate them and make them equals in the mainstream 
of educational society, we can only say that America is not fulfilling its great 
responsibility. Only when we face the challenge and conquer the problem, can 
vve justly say tliat in America there is equality in the educational process. 
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Insights Into Multicultural 
Education 



HERMAN R. BRANSON 

President 

Central State University 
Wilberforce, Ohio 



In 1970 wc find ourselves usiny instruments of the 16th century to pKin for 
the civilization of the 2ist. It can be sdid almost without contrctciiction that Ihc 
magnificent achievements of our cities have not by dny means effected tlie w/.iy 
in which we consider ourselves dnd the wdy in wiiich we view our society. 
Therefore when we spe^k of multicultural education, we must speak in terms 
of what we tire now drmed with — and whdt, therefore, we Cdn use. 

T[ie itist 30 yccirs hc\vc seen two unusual developments. First, we have dis- 
covered thot we tire truly dlone on this little spaceship, ;.\irlh, hiu'lliny through 
spdce, taking up d position d round d rdther little, insii^nificdnt stdr, and yet with 
ali thtit, we have a system Vv'hicli is essentially closed except for energy coming 
in from outside. But we learned just about 30 years ago that we seem to have at 
our disposal an inexhaustible source of energy. We could have been most pessi- 
mistic about the future. If you had asked me wlien 1 was a graduate student, 1 
would have told you that man's future looked bleak indeed, depending as it did 
upon fossil fuels. We could not have gone very much longer, maybe a few hun- 
dred years. But the discovery of nuclear energy really has pushed us back sev- 
eral thousand years, and we know that our sources of uranium and thorium, for 
example, are sufficient to give the world energy for the next three or four thou- 
sand years. 

We also know tiiat in the next few years someone is going to find how we 
can take our resources and do what the sun can do. Arnold Toynbee has said 
that for the first time in tht^ history of mankind, we can bring the advantages of 
civilization to all the peoples of the earth. That is our most important con..jpt; 
\hc second one is that we have learned a tremendous amount about ourselves. 

Once upon a tin.i? it was very easy for people to believe that anybody living 
on the other side of the mountain was, by tiuit fact alone, inferior. Whatever 
quality we possessed must have been a superior quality, if we were redheaded, 
obviously redheadedness was superior, and if we were black (everybody knows 
black is beautiful), that put us ahead; if we were yelioW/ there were more of us 
in the world than anybody else, so we must be the most significant people. This 
type of thinking could have gone on, but thanks to the development of such 
things as cultural anthropology and bio-chemogenetics, we know that we are 
really one people, wherever we are found over the surface of the earth. 
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The one thing wo need to do is find oui how wc Cdn use our resources to 
wake this world a more habitable nnd enjoyable pKice thnn we nre now making 
it. The number one requirement of all of us who are in teaching is to get this 
in form lit ion across. 

It should be fnirly easy for us to nppronch multicultural education with an 
nssuriinco that we cnn succeed. But thnt is not enough. We find Ihnt, perhnps be- 
cause of our Puvitcin tradition, pe 'haps because of our social thinking, we have 
a tremencious job before us >' lO-educating society. People refuse to beli(jve 
that education is advantageous to society. They want to believe that educaUon 
is primarily of benefit to the individual, and therefore, if John Jones who lives 
in the ghetto up in Cleveland fails to realize his potential, that's a loss to Jcihn 
Jones. But you and I must insist that this i-; ti loss to society. Our primary con- 
cern, therefore, must be to give our young people the sorin! and intellectual 
habits they need to work within this extremely complex society. We can't do 
much about multicultural eclucation or any kinci of ec-iucation until we can con- 
vince people that the school is the most important social agcMicy for realizing 
society's potential. That is my second point. 

My third and concomitant point is that if n child's education is ;'iot a privi- 
k\ue but a necessity for sociotv, then thc^ teacher himself must. accept a different 
set of accountabilities. When the teacher walks into iiis algebra class, he does 
not open tliat class as it hc-is been opened since antec^iluvian times, with (he 
statement: "This is a class in algebra. We are using this book; we'll start on page 
32 and cio the extMcises. Aro there any c]uostions?" Rather, he will ^sk liimsclf 
how he can single out that yt>ungster there who may be reluctant, who may 
have diflicLiUy. I kuv can he P^ike this meaningful to him? I low can he make 
him see that this is an essential skill? If a teacher asks questions like these, I'm 
confidei\t he will find that multicultinal and all eciucation becomes an easier 
job. The teacher must accept the fact that the child before him has almost limit- 
less possibilities. 

My final point is that if we accept these three things, then in working with 
teachers who are dealing with ciifficult young people, yotmg people who have 
not had the full advantage of our society, there is another attitude which is 
essential for us to work on. It says, in effect, that if I have someone in my class, 
1 can teach that youngster anything to an honest, honorable level. Of course we 
have been challenged on ihiit, but 1 believe that this is fundamental to modern 
education. Whatever the topic is, it becomes our requirement and our responsi- 
bility to aid the student in gaining the understanding he needs. What this really 
implies, if we do it well, is an individualized instructional program. It means 
that we can't have hundreds of kids in our classes. 

So in 1970 we find that we need to have in ourselves a different view of the 
nature of man and his society, which respects, especially, the discoveries of 
the last 30 years. Second, we must th.ink in terms of the whole problem of edu- 
cation and what it does. It is not simply ad^\intageous to the individual, but, 
much more significant, it is of great advantage to our society. It is Jhc only thing 
we have to lead us in the future. 

The third concept is that we must generate in ourselves and in our teachers 
a higher sense of accountability, a feeling that when we go into a classroom, we 
are not there to throw our knowledge as grain on -i field, but rather to teach, to 
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bring forth. Finally, if wc have these three attitudes, ^hen we can teach anything 
to an3'one wno present'.^ himself to us. If we do that, the millenium will be 
at hand. 
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J.B.JONES 

Professor 

Department of Psychology nnd Guidance 
Texas Southern University, Houston 



1 have been dskcd to address myself to the question, "What problems must 
an institution recognize and address itself to in order to offer equal opportunity 
to all?" Obviously, I must speak ns a memL'er of a predominantly black college 
faculty. This may net give me a top-of-thc-bridge view, but there appears 
among you, I hope, the climate for echoes from the valley. 

New York University reports that the five most pressing problems in edu- 
cation arc discipline, buildings, physical facilities, teachers, finance, and in- 
tegration. I am willing to concede the urgency which characterizes each of the 
foregoing. It is easier to deplore our. educational plight thaii it is to change it. 
Unfortunately, the multicultural approach was omitted in the earlier stages of 
our ^educational system, and trying to reform this giant business enterprise is 
like trying to change tires on a moving car. Some call it a band-aid on cancer 
approach. One thing is clear to educators: change cannot be sermonized into 
existence; there must be pragmatists who can transform ideas into real pro- 
grams. How can we provide experiences which will serve as a change catalyst 
for individuals of varied backgrounds? Hew can we keep a sense of open-end - 
edness for learning? 1 constantly ask, how can Texas Southern University pro- 
mote the growth of each student as an integrator, interpreter, excellent per- 
former, articulator, social architect, dr, simply stated, a unique individual? This 
question takes on greater dimensions and implications if I imagined that the 
student body of Texas Southern University were truly representative of the 
population of lexas. 

1 contend that an institution may have an entirely black student population 
and still must engage in multicultural education. Multicultural education em- 
phasizes the need for institutions to address the infinite demands which are 
being placed upon them while resources provided are finite. Each to his farthest 
star is an idea! goal, but this can become mere rhetoric if prescriptive and diag- 
nostic capabilities and resources are not present. 

Thorcau chided us to permit each to march to that music which he hears, 
and cautioned that there will be those who will be out of step with their time 
for they march to the tune of distant beats. How capable is an institution of 
determining who is out of step? What is expected by the public, the board of 
directors, the faculty, and the student body of an institution? Cultural transmis- 
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s'lon mdv bv foromnst in ihc minds o\ t^ dominant group, with ov \vithout tho 
♦iccL'pttincc lit tlu' diKility or [he multiplicity nt' culture. UndtT such d dcm.md U?r 
culturtil triinsmission, an institution which must respond to tiic hctghlcncd 
L-mph*isis of economic mobility may lind its resources so dit't'used that inel'fec- 
tiveness in both areas ensues. One hlack college president refers to his institu- 
i\on as the bridge fLom tlu' cotttm patch to Class- A rose. 1 ie is interpreting his 
institution's role as one of encouraging self-discoverv and stimulation of the 
individual, f ie expects to bring his students from where they are and give them 
a view of the mainstream and the alternatives for becoming a part. Me makes no 
clainn: of putting Ifiem into the mainstream, and thus he addresses himself to a 
vertical appiicatioti ol education. 

Akimni or nv.U'ner black college refer to it as the "Little Mai\'ard." Obvi- 
ously these inoiv) '.uals wovild like their ahna mater to address itself to tlie 
training of select i - cli viduals who indicate ability to master a highlv verbal 
ciirriculuni. Tiiey woi'ld address themselves to proi'essionally oriented pei- 
sonalities. I'hus we ha\'o a horizontal involvement, Tliis means that 1 would 
ask colleges and universities how capable they are of preparing a Mexican - 
American ai work with migrant farmers in the Rio Grande valley, i would ask 
Rice University its resomres for and its dedication to preparation of teachers 
lor the rural areas of east Texas. 1 would ask Grambling College the expertise it 
has for taking a higli school graduate from Poinle Coupee Parish and readying 
him in tour vears foi- a position as a teacher on the black South Side of Chicago, 

Institutions must establish priorities and distribute resoinces accordingly. 
This is not a new niandate. i am confident that this is what the accrediting 
agencies had in mind when they described as one of the evaluative features tiie 
determination of an institution's philosophy and t!ie extent to which it is in- 
ternalized bv constituent grtuips. 1 am herein admitting that our institutions 
have not the resources to be all things to all people and should cle<irly state 
their specialties so as to avoid development of an alienated, disenchanted vouth 
cult. 

Secondly, multicultural education must establish continuity with the past. 
There can be no denial of the facS that teachers activate certain educational 
channels and neglect or -ihun others. 1 am not calling for education to be an 
exercise in story- telling, nor am 1 asking that y<Hing people be pushed to radical 
edges in an effort. to find solutions. It is ntU enough, however, to ask the raped 
victim, "How did you let this happen to you?" We must question the lapist as 
to his aggi\>ssitm and degradation. 

We can hardly anticipate a continuous cultural future for American stu- 
dents. This is recognized by the theme of our week's study — "Social Change 
and Teacher Eiducation." Students must deal with aji environment that is dis- 
continuous, riiey must sense values that divide us and also values that unify lis. 
institutions must abandtMi the position, "I have the recipe for sugar pie," and 
instead raise issues and allow ittitudes to fall out. It is time to leave the emo- 
tronal state of bewilderment and desperation and return to rigorous intellectual 
debate and investigation in institutions. It would serve well in a multicultural 
setting to microscopically view the 40-year period from 1930 to the present as 
it relates particularly to minority giiuips. At the beginning of that era tnere 
were 1 1,891,000 Negroes in the United States, with four-fifths of them living in 
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tin* District ot CokimL-*iii .ind tlu' Id stdtt'S which mointdiiu'd s^'pcimU' scliool 
systiMiis. \V. I*. B. DiilJois, with ibvcc million block boys cind v;irls (ivc to 17 
vciirs ot L-jgc cis his concLM-n, cMnmuMolcd AO ycdrs dgo thdl imcc rrkitions, in- 
CRMscd liniTiu iiil support, iind revised cdiK uitiondl policies were ihe most press- 
ing; issue!- in our ediuMtion. I le wds decLirinj; thiit the idenlity o(' educcitiondi 
ol'terings, with respect to godls iind content, Wiis producing; ^n underprivileged 
group. 1 le decliired Ihiit education tor bUick citizens wds regarded ds dccidenKil 
mthei" ihiin essential!. 

Permit me to quete from DuBoiis: He sdid, "From oin- siuvey ot colored 
schools ol the sidle of Georgiii, we dre led to CLMtdin conclusions. First, it does 
not cippCiir thcTt ihe colored schools entered definitely into the minds of those 
chcivged with common school educdtion. ' Mis argument wds bdsed on physical 
fticilities, the absence of general supervision with the contention tliat some 
locichers h«id not seen their superintendent in six years, and the fact that theie 
were 275 accredited wliite public high schools and only two black ones. Sec- 
ondh', he said, there was hostilitv toward Negro education, and third, the col- 
ored teachers were often Nelected bv |iOme influential white man in the com- 
munity fro in aniong poorlv prepared Negroes who had worked for him. 

[{ftective multicultural education includes a sympathetic touch between 
teacher and pupil — knowledge on the part of the teacher, not simply of the 
individual taught but of his surroundings and background; the history of his 
class; and contact betweLMi teacher and pupil on the basis of perfect social equal- 
ity. These details have been given because information is regarded as power; 
information which allows an educational institution to establish continuity 
with the past of its students gives it ptu\'er tt> grapple with the educational 
dilemmas. 

Buell Gallagher set the stage for the next issue of our problem some ."^3 
years ago, when )h* said tlial, unless the Negro colleges are rea ily to abandon 
much that is mummerv of the slantlardized college, they will actually have to 
miseducate, thwart, and misdirect youth in order to become socially effective. 
The nonfun'."tional college is not merel\' irrele\'ant; it is jnisetiucative and 
parasitical. In fact, the nonfunctional college for Negroes acquiesces and day 
by dav defeats the desires of Negroes and thereby miseducalively consents to 
llie soci ',1 «){jltifiCi\tion in which America is denied a contribution which might 
be madu by one-tenth of its people. We dare to hcipe that some colleges will 
wish to fulfill their social fimction and that they will wish to become prophetic 
rather than monastic and servile. 

Higher education will become effecti\'ely prophetic when not only its 
formal instruction but equally its struct ines and procedures are redirected by 
the best available group thinking- This issue of problems to me is that of the 
control of the institution. The persistent paternalism which is manifested 
through the board of control prevents the affected group from sharing in the 
experience of planning and implementing programs of education. Thus 1 am 
saying that, v. nereas they are regarded as predominantly black institutions, 
they are not in black control. The ability of those who are concerned and are 
identified with student population are not assisting the educational process, 
standards, values, and perspectives, even though they are in a majority in the 
institution. Relevancy of courses, community involvement, sensitivity to the 
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dLMntiiuis ot" our linu*s iiro puml' cliLiu's, for llu*v ^^yc not tho iLMtiirL^s which c\vc 
wwM'dcLi in our institutioiis. Pil'ssiucs t'or bcisic con form it y hdvo bi'cn cxiMtLvi, 
,ind LiiltiUcil div'LMsitv hiis boon iimiss. 11u* sit-ins dnd ci\'il rit;hts confrontations 
wlm c bL\i;iin by Ni'gro college stiidL*nts, iind subtle forms of pressure dro emerg- 
ing in institutions to estiiblish iitmospheres which dre restricting dnd in some 
instances debili tilting. We see this ds c\'idenced by limited travel budgets, 
reductions in cippropricitions, reduced summer offerings, meager sdlciry in- 
creases which allow the more qualified persons to be recruited by prestigious 
schools, publicatior o!' mediocre accomplishments of thein-crowd while ignor- 
ioi; the Meritorious service of the out-crowds, and, most of ail, demands ol 
lo\'all\' in preference to all other indices of producti\'ity without recognition 
ol this as having been the sign of advanced decay in all previous social institu- 
tions which ha\e fallen. 

Yes, 1 \'isualixe the controlling elements of our institutions as looking for 
ways of cutting into the problem without sacrifice. They, the controlling ele- 
ments, like politicians, are voting I'or what is popular instead of what is known 
to be right and needed. With tliese threv particular issues before you, let me 
close by making three or four statements which 1 think are necessary in apprais- 
ing our particular situation at the moment. 

The preparation of teachers determines the rate of progress and the edu- 
cational level of the people; thus if we are going to laise the level of the people, 
we're also going to ha\'e to raise the level of the preparation of teachers. I am 
thoroughlv • onvinced diat black colleges will continue in existence, if not ex- 
tinguished political fius, lor vears to come, for multicultural education 
which puts m inorities at ease in majority settings is more a myth than a reality. 
I am thoroupah' convinced that minorities need a broad exposure to vocational 
opportuniti' s; they particularlv need to look at what is available in business 
and industrv before teaching as a career choice is finalized. Otherwise, they 
graduate in a teacher education curriculum, go into leaching for a year, and then 
come back saving, "Somebody rescue me because this is definitely not wliat 1 
want." 1 am concerneLl about the over-expansion of curricula offerings, about 
sequencing, and about articulation. These need immediate attention. Tor ex- 
ample, oiu' general psych oiogv class omits the study of the nervous system and 
vision so that they can be covered by the biology department. Yet it would give 
us an opportunity in psychology to reach topics that we would otherwise not 
be able to cover. 1 am thoroughly ctMwinccd that articulation and sequencing 
have an important place in our institutions. 

Differentiated staffing suggests the possibility of career levels in teaching 
as in nursing and the healing arts. I am sure that you cannot make a con'ipete'al 
or all-purpose teacher out of all students, but there are levels, for example, the 
media specialist who might not be able to be :n full command of a classroom. 

These are things that 1 think are suggested to us. Above all, to me, it is the 
purpose and responsibility in our multicultural setting for predominantly black 
institutions to address themselves to the fact of a social order which brands 
individuals as inferior. 
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1 would like lo cn.sl my oddrcss nlong two major lines. In the beginning 1 
would like to Uike into consideration some of the very brond and logicol aspects 
of- making cductition relevant and therefore of bringijig the culture of the mi- 
norities into education. Then I would like to speak of some pracliciil advantages 
of doing so. 

Until about 20 years ago, there existed in this country an assumption that, 
there is a least common denomitiaior culture. This really meant that if individ- 
uals from divergent backgroimds were to be brought to this country and ex- 
posed to om* society, and especially, brougiit into our school system, that some- 
thing like a least common denominator American would emerge. This, of course, 
was an assumption; it was also an abstraction, and it was, finally, an ideal. 
These are all the same thing. 

Going deeper into our history, the founder of this university, Thomas 
Jefferson, assumed the least common denominator intellectual faculty, and 
together with it, he also assumed a kind of commonly held equal desire to suc- 
ceed. These, are two of the assumptions, at least, that underlie his bill for the 
greater diffusion of learning presented to the Virginia State Legislature. He 
envisioned a tiered systein of schools, beginning with tlie elementary level, 
accompanied by examinations which would gradually winnow out those in- 
dividuals who had not performed well. The capstone of this intellectual struc- 
ture was to be this very university. 

The purpose, as Thomas Jefferson envisioned this bill, was to lay the axe, 
once and for all, to the root of a. pseudo-aristocracy built along blood lines and 
money. Now, 150 years later, after some research and an awful lot of suffering 
on the part of minorities and disadvantaged people, we have come to find out 
that there is no least common denominator culture, that there is no least com- 
mon denominator intelligence^ and that there is certainly no least common de- 
nominator equal opportunity to succeed defined in terms of middle class learn- 
ing and success styles. The schools, as a buffer to blood lines and money, have, 
in fact, failed us. * 

Instead, as Patrick Moynihan implied in a statement that he made two 
weeks ago, fanoily incojne, or simply money, is tied to a syndrome of psycho- 
logical characteristics that profoundly affect school performance. In fact, this is 
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only SL^cnndnrily true. Family income develops ci life style for the individual 
from which he is prncticnlly incapable of being retracted once it has been cast 
on him. 

We know something about these life styles, and 1 repeat them here only as 
background. First of all, we know that family income does develop n certain 
ability to look at subject matter as we currently know it in a fairly undisturbed 
and attentive way. We secondarily know that this same factor creates an ability 
to have realistir ambition and to sequentially plan in terms of months and years. 
This same facl'ir also creates a third quality in the learner, namely an ability to 
to use language m an elaborate fashion, as least as defined in terms of the num- 
ber of words pel- utterance and in the nimiber of subordinate clauses utilized 
per sentence. All of these as measures and manifestations of intelligence are 
tied d i s t i n c 1 1 y t o fa m i 1 y i nc o m e. Th es e i n t in n a r e t.i ed t o a p ro f e s s i o n a 1 i z ed w a y 
of life that has grow ». so intricate that the newly appointed chancellor of Co- 
lumbia University staled {hc\[ it now lakes until age 30 or 35 to prepare individ- 
uals for a truly professional i:^ed way of life in this coimtry, a thing, by the way, 
which he said the young would no longer accept. As a result, this professional- 
i/ation of life has extended itself to an international race among the superna- 
tions of the world, competing in scientific and technological proficiency and 
leaving the poor and the minorities to lurk forever in the doorways of modern 
civilization. The conditions of modern intellectual competition have turned the 
schools into an interlocking maze of more intricate academic skills that make it 
too late by the sixth grade for many poor and minority students. 

I would like to tell you about an incident that 1 witnessed when I was in 
Houston about five days ago. 1 was at the Manned Spacecraft Center, and out- 
side there was an Apollo capsule. I saw a black man there, photographing the 
capsule, and it caused me to reflect two or three days afterwards on what was 
going on in his mind when he photographed it. Was he doing what anybody 
would do when he saw Niagara Falls or the pyramids? Did he for a minute ask 
hiniself: what of blackness nnd what of Mexican- Americaimcss went into this 
entire space effort? And if he had asked himself this question, I wondered if he 
would have wanted to photograph that capsule, aside from the sensation he 
must have had of being in the presence of one of the grent scientific break- 
throughs in the history of the West. 

But that moment was full of poignan- y for mc, because I knew that there 
was very little of the black minority involved in this, and there was very little, 
in fact, nothing, of the Mexican-American minority involved in this space race. 
What has all this 'o do with muUicultuval education? If you listen to what the 
minorities arc telling you, if I listen acciM'ately to what my involved minority 
students are telling me as 1 deal with them daily, they are simply saying, let us 
immediately forget this business of international competition to succeed tech- 
nologically and scientifically that has completely professionalized nil education, 
beginning with the graduate schools all the way down to the elementary 
schools. Instead, let us now turn tovyard making the schools places where we 
can respect all individuals regardless of their backgrounds, p'nces in which the 
individual can find something of himsf?lf that reflects his person and his in- 
tellectual background. The minorities are asking for the schools to establish 
HOW a personalistic, humane, self-realizing civilization by turning our interest 
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in Weird Iv upon the spirit of AnuM-ica, not upon (he dLMndnds of d competitive 
riice thiit hcTS been thrust upon us. 

VVhvil the minorities telling us is tlidt we muM nidke eduCcTtion rtlevdnt, 
here cind now, cind ihcil we must mdke it lolevdnt by introduiini^ culturally 
bcised niiiteriol into every plirse of the underi^rduudte experience. To mdkc* 
bioloi^v relewinl, it nuist concern itself in tin interdisciplindrv fd.shion witli 
chemistry dnd physics; il must be nidde relevant to tbe needs of people Uvinj; in 
the i^redl urbiin centers, relevdnt to the dtinitii^int!, effects of drui^s, relevdnt to 
pollution, releviint to i^enetic nnitiitions from pesticides, relevant to the condi- 
tion of life tinioni^ the poor. To nuike sociiil studies relevant, they must reflect 
the cultures of dll the individuals in this country. If you must hdve Libordtories, 
then let them be in full conini unit v service. VVlidt subject nidtter specialist would 
Sciv Ihcit four hours spent working witii d comnninity reUitions specialist, or witli 
ci schoo! n!n"se, is the equivalent of hstenini^ to d stdiid-up lecture in d quiet lidll 
ill ci Lirt^Ucii^e thdt is frequently not very intellii^ible to the minorities who hdve 
ccmie tliere in their atlcnipl to lec-^rn? 

The \?ffort in bringini; niuUicultiu\il education into the collei^es is to try to 
swin^ into the orbit of h inn an concerns dll of the subject nidlter thdt is found 
in the under^rnd udte dnd grddudte experten'.'C- Wlid,' .h: .ninorities hdve seen 
is thtit we htivc here in the United States compuleri/.eo U^ionesidn culture, dnd 
whnt we dre dsking for is the establish men I of dn Apollonian ucmocrncy of the 
spirit that respects everycme. This deniiind for cultiu\iMy relevant education 
poses, if you are d conservative, tlic j^reatest threat and the greatest attack on 
tlie traditional meaning of undergraduate education that lias ever been posed 
to the colleges of this covnitry. If you arc of the liberal persuasion, il presents 
the greatest challenge that has ever been faced by imdiTgraduate education in 
this country. Its only other parallel in our history was at the tin-n of wiis century, 
when, throiigli the enforcement of attendance laws and tlirough tlie indtistriali- 
zation of our economy, great numbers of students were sent to our schools to 
learn; it was then that the schools had to reach within their spirits to find ways 
and means to hold these individuals there and to make their experience in the 
schools nieaningfuL This is now the challenge facf'ng higher education. 

Thi.s modification to relevancy of all the subjects of the undergraduate 
experience will produce a magnificent teacher preparation program, but wc 
must move swiftly to accomplish it. The schools of eduaiation can no longer do 
it by themselves, and it is cynical and hypocritical to have the letters and sci- 
ences people in effect prepare the teacher in the subject-matter reaini and then 
point to us for failing to produce relevant teachers. To this end, 1 have suggested 
to the Bureau of Educational Personnel Development of the U S. Office of 
Education that in the coming year, it select five or six excellent preparation 
programs around the country and augment their grants by $50,000. This is a 
ball park figiue. The amount wocild be given to the school of eciucation and 
subcontracted to the letters and sciences faculties, telling them that we wanted 
to buy tbree professors to prepare teachers nl the undergraduate level by making 
their courses relevant. We would not ask them to change the catalogue descrip- 
tion but simply to teach the course differently, because the curricuhuTi is what 
happens in the schoolroom, not what liappens in the catalogue. I am asking the 
Bureau to make these grants accountable, to require proof by the middle of 
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the first ycMr ihM cii Icosi five courses htWt- been rewritten dnd submitted to the 
curriculum committees ond iididemic senates. 

There tire, of course, more immediate values to the introduction of cultural 
material into the classroom. What are culturally based materials doin^ at the 
colloj»e level now? At our college, they serve as an umbrella to shelter the minor- 
ities. We have a great number of culturally based courses already in existence — 
a black studies program, a Mexican -American studies program. Into these 
programs we flood the minority youngsters. They major in Mexican-American 
and black studies, because in these curricula they find teachers who will help 
them keep their grade-point average high. They minor in what they would like 
to major in, pledging that wlien tliey receive tlie baclielor's degree they will get 
,1 niaster's degree in their minor. 

Second, we want to introduce culturally based materials in order to secure 
acceptable performance. The Hducalional Testing Service is developing an urban 
teiicher test. It has already been field tested once and found that minority stu- 
dents taking these tests, which contain items drawn from black and Mexican- 
American cultures, score 10 points higher. 

Third, introducing culturally based materials brings about minority student 
satisfaction with the school and improvement in attendance, hi a school district 
in which we had introduced these materials families have decided not to move 
out of the district so that their children could benefit from the curriculum. 

Finally, and probably most important, the introduction of culturally based 
materials, particularly at the undergraduate level, will bring new knowledge to 
the colleg«j and gradually turn its engines of resources on the concerns of the 
inner city. It will begin to transform the college into what Clark Kerr foresaw as 
one of the destinies of the multiversity, namely a vehicle to perform forniodern 
urbanized America those functions that the land grant college performed for 
a nation that was emerging industrially and needed agricultural improvement. 
I find this happening at a very minor level wherever 1 go, but most of all in the 
schools of education. I am con vi reed that the school of education is the point 
lit which the great breakthrough will occur in the introduction of mu It icultu rally 
based materials. 
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If wc are to think seriously about the kinds of probkMiis that face us, if we 
are to think seriously about education in relation to community change, then it 
must be clear that we speak of a minority community in transition; and that 
everytiiing that was before is suspect, if not, in fact, antiquated; and that the 
guidelines for yesterday can by no means be tlie rules for (ociay. 

We must face same new facts. We are now involved in a revolution, a rev- 
olution that is not easily defined. But we nvdst face the fact that it is a youth 
revolution, it is a black revolution, it is a revolution ol the poor and the disin- 
herited. Centrallv, this revolution so fnr has not brought a great external change 
in American life, but it has created a j;reat internal change in the psyches, in the 
minds, in the spirits, in the very hearts and souls of America's poor and young 
and black. 

We must face some other facts. Almost no one is properly educated for the 
20th century, regardless of v/hether he is poor or black. And there isn't an insti- 
tution in this culture that is not racist almost by definition. We must fdce the 
other fact that our greatest wasted resource is the talent of minority youth, who 
often find themselves in jail. How many more Malcolms and Cleavers do we 
need — the burning firebrands who tell us that behind the fire is great imagina- 
tion, insight, brilliance, genius, and ability to define and to cope with the cul- 
ture? At the time that white youth go to college, black youth go to jaik As we 
look at that, we must understand as well that we are part of a culture that has 
never really solved any human problems. Physical problems, yes. Human prob- 
lems, no. Our frontiers have been places to which we could run to escape. Now 
there arc no more frontiers to which we can run. Yet we are faced, in spite of 
ourselves, with dealing with some basic human problems. There is growing 
pressure on us who consider ourselves the thinkers and decision-makers be- 
cause the poor, the disinherited, the black, the brown, and the red are tired of 
dealing with symptoms and they c:\n n^ longer be fooled. And since they are 
tired, they are now coming to the causa* base of the problem. They arc begin- 
ning to directly confront us — the school boards, the college administrators, and 
the nation's policy-makers. 

Another strange kind of fact is that black youth, our black disinherited 
vouth, liave become the leaders of white youth. We can no longer define 
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"ni};};LM" in tLMms ot colo?" iind coloiU'Ssiu'Ss; \vc musl now define "n ij;j;LM" in 
tLM'ms ot pou'iM- iind poweiiessness. The \-erv base for social change in the cul- 
ture somehow comes out of that great hlack moving mass of discontent, which, 
though axed out in frustration, is giving ins.ght into the true problems of the 
culture. Those who follon' are not necessarily a minority but a part of the youth 
culture; as we see this strange kind of thing happening, we do not truly see the 
coming together of those forces as much as an imitation and a separation, so 
that the old integration that wf can depend upon is dead. 

It is not dead because black people killed it out of anger. Our anger has 
come because white people ha\'e killed it. hi teg rat ion was not destroyed a I the 
will of black people but at the deep desire, almost the sickness, in the American 
psyche of white people. But far more important for our youth is that the old 
coalition of white libeial and black leaders is no longer a working social con- 
struction. For now we mus^. realize that it never really had meaning because the 
decisions were being made by white liberals, and the black leader played a 
secondary role in quieting people down. I he white liberals went through the 
powers that be, and said, "Give to these people, who have such great need, 
something out of your pockets," and the great powers looked over the side and 
dropped little goodies down. The white liberals ran back to the black leaders 
and said, "See, we have produced." The black leaders then lan to the black 
masses and said, "Cool it. Can't you see there is going to be a better tomorrow? 
Things are going to be better. There is something you could have." But the 
black masses are no longer accepting the construction of those leaders picked 
by liberals, for they always knew that it did not satisfy their needs. 

We are involved in a social drama. We are invoK'ed in social engineering. 
We are looking at a new power, a new force, and attempting to find the means 
of dealing with it realistically as it rolls around upon the surface of American 
life. There is an important word in the black community, and if we are not 
cognizant of this word and what it means to minority Aniericans, we will not 
be able to de\elop a curriculum. We will not be able to think re.ilistically about 
the black man, the brown man, or tiie red man of the seventies. The word thai 
seems to St a ml out abo\'e the other words is 'i adependence." Regardless of 
which of the basic institutions of the black culture we look at, whether the Black 
Muslims or the Panthers or SCLC or S\CC or COKI- or NAACP/ th 'ic is one 
word that stantls out that is basic to all t f black life: ".ndependence." We will 
be independent of white racist domiiiation. 

This wouKl not be so tiifficult to accept, and, in fact, to deal with, if therv 
weie not another cry, an unheard wortl, from the white side of the spectrum. 
As we look acros!^ all the organizations that represen; di?cis ion-making for 
white culture — big business, big government, big clnirch — there is a word that 
is unheard, unspoken, and yet is the basis Lipon which policy is actually created 
for minority people. That word is "charity." "We will give you charity!" Black, 
brown, and red people say, "We will be independent!" That is the clash, be- 
tween the drive for minority independence and the desire for the white majority 
to deal out of a charity relationship. 



•Suiithi'i n C hi i^'li.m l,tMJrt''hip C'lmtiTi-mi'. StiuK'Hl N»Mu-it>li'iit C\n»riiin,itin^ CiMnnutU'i'. C'(»nv;ii'ss 
oJ K.u j.il |-qinilMy. .iiul N.itioiijl Asstu j.itum tor t hi' Ail\ .iiu t'lm-nt ot C olou'ii I'l'opli'. 
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We are to be serious a bout how wc program. We are to set ourselves to 
actually solving our problems. Let me suggest five basic words iipon which we 
can hang some of our concepts, do some of our planning and thinking/ project 
curriculum, redesign institutions, and create our relationships with one dnothcr. 

What I hear coming from white suburban America is something like this: 
"Is that all black people want to do? Burn down the cities and, shut in the midst 
of it all, control the action?" And what I hear coming from black young people 
who arc supposed to be the burners is quite another thing. I hear them saying: 
"Wc will burn if necessary in order to control our lives/' but burning is not 
even important to them as it is to the suburbs. The important word to them is 
"control." We will control our lives. Let us look at that, for around that word 
we can begin to see ourselves and to do some planning. What is being said is 
that we will control the institutions on black terms. We will control them be- 
cause other people's control of them has been a failure. We will control them 
because white America is too sick to be in control of black life. We will control 
them because while America does not have the respect for black life to deal 
with it in the present or the future, and the past has proven this. What is being 
said is that we will control the processes, because there is no problem that 
stands by itself, that will not overlap. If we cannot control housing, we cannot 
control the schools; and if wc cannot control jobs, we cannot control housing. 
Wc must control the processes because there was a process called urban renewal 
that was meant to be the means whereby black and poor Americans would be 
able to have a better way of life; but under the control of white people it became 
not renewal but removal. 

It has become clear that there must be black control of every program that 
is placed on black soil. Those programs that deal with black life must be initi- 
ated by black people. We must have a new relationship that says there can be 
technical assistance, but the final decisions must be made by those who live 
there, by those who arc a part of that life, by those who have to put their chil- 
dren into these programs. For these programs ultimately determine much that 
is essential to the life and health of any people and of any community. We 
must be able to set the priorities and to control them. This is basic to under- 
standing the new black man, the new minority man. The priorities for the col- 
onized are always different from the priorities of the colonizer. 

Control means a black man in transition who is at the helm of social change, 
and is awake to the essential understonding among education, nationhood, 
and people fulfillment. When we speak in terms of such control, we see that 
black man come out of a whole new context with the understanding that today 
he must go from dependence to independence in order to create the new society. 
We must deal, then, with the second word, "unity." For we begin to see the 
goal of the black community: desire to create a new independent minority 
community that begins to define not only for itself, but for all Arherica, what it 
means to be human in the 20th century. 

A grand hope! A true vision! This is something beyond the kind of vision 
that we speak of in the so-called hallowed halls of education. It is the kind of 
understanding that is difficult for us to cope with when it comes, not out of the 
affluent society, but out of that suffering community that desires with its very 
nervous system something better than what all of America's affluence has been 
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able to c jntc. A slmtsl^ of unity, if you wilL Wo must understand whtit wo have 
to do for it, what it demands of us, and whether \vc ought to deal with it or not. 
This new drive for minority unity calls for us to begin to take our minds off 
individualism — rugged or cttlierwise — and begin to reconstruct our thinking. 
You and 1 came out of an a^t? that was by and large trying to make it. We were 
concerned about individual comfort and a dollar, even though wo talked about 
dignity. We were concerned about our individual thrust. Now we are dealing 
with a society that has seen us fail, is concerned not so much with what happens 
to each as an individual but what happens to all as a group. 

This is the cry for basic change in the curriculum of American education, 
particularly as it deals with minorities. We hear that cry coming from the most 
intelligent and prolific of whites as well, in both the colleges and the high 
sclniols. For there is a new sense of why a man works, what he works for, and 
what are the ends of his endeavor. It is difficult for us, who strove so hard to 
make it. tr- even begin to understand; and it is at this point that we probably 
need our greatest sensitivity training session rather than simply the wearing of 
blackand white masks. We need something deeper — in the way we do business, 
in the basic assumptions that have been so much a part of our lives for so many 
Vicars that it is difficult for us to understand this btisic difference. We are now 
dealing with a new young man who is concerned about remaking society so 
that it is fit to live in for everyone. The prnblom is, are wc ready to do it with 
him.? Are we so much a part of the past Ihat Uc vVill have to leave us behind? 
One voung college student put it: "1 favv can they win when they don't even 
know the name of the game?" 

Let's look .'t it. There is the drivt' for black unity because it is clear in every 
sphere, particularly in the sphere of education, that the true needs of the im- 
poverished community cannot be met with individualism. The true needs of 
the poverty community, in a tim'j when full employment is a myth, means that 
that community must be u-iited in order to solve its basic problems. For ex- 
ample, in most of our large cities, the unions are not concerned about the black 
teacher. They do not program him in deliberations at the tables where wages 
are set and conditions are met. The black teacher works under a school board 
that is racist by definition. He cannot deal with the problems of education by 
himself., nor Ct-n he depend upon either the board or the union; so he must, in 
union with thi^ community, solve those- problems of unequal certification 
procedures, of substandard institutional conditions, of nonrelevant administra- 
tion, of internal and racist guidelines for him and his school, complacent teach- 
ers, both black and white, who have been defeated by the social blocks placed 
in their paths. Only the unity of thv2 black community can dv^al with these prob- 
lems. The black teacher has no other place to go. That unity is central to creating 
the new community. The powei of that community i^. dependent upon the con- 
trol that it has. Unity will decide the level of its educational life, for unity re- 
makes the condition. It is the black school that must provide the thinkers; it is 
the black school that must provide tho strategy for the black community to 
remake itself. For we are not dealing with a black problem. There is no such 
thing as a black problem in America. There is a whfie piublem of white racism, 
and a black condition has been created by that problem. 

It becomes a socio-poiiticnl-ect>nomic force that is a base upon which the 
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bkick community Ciin I'iiul itsulf, i\ bdsc upon which it c^n crc.ito power dnd 
from which \\ Ciin shiirc power in tlu* Lir^er commiinitv. Unity is bdsic. I dm 
tiilkinj; iib« lit ii new kind of unity, in wliicii tedcliers cdn bv? hedvd, pdvents c^n 
be respected, iind students Ciin ^ivc their input. 

We must understiind Ihiit d new unity of the bkick community is necessdry 
so thcit we Ccin crcvite ii drive in it thdt will be the liberating force, for there is no 
force from the outside. It must come up out of the people then\ selves. And we 
must be humble enough to realize thiit the ultinvite curriculum for the new 
emerging community will be designed with tlie nitty-gritty folk who live there 
and whi^se drive for freedom iind liberdtitMi is tin* bdsis of tlie most imporl^nt 
curriculum pkmning toddy. 

There nre those who dsk, "Why community in\'olvemen t? D-^n't we prol'es- 
siondls redlU' hdve the word?" Bdsicdllv- the iden of involven\ent hds dlwdys 
been d workir.g reality for the white community, ll produced free schools cA 
ii time when there Wds d need for free schools, it provided for d racist societv 
regiirdiess of the Constitution dnd dll of (lie fourth of July speeches. It wds the 
comnuuiitv itn'olvement of the white society thdt provided \'(UMtioncil educa- 
tion for ti new industrial eivili/dtion, provided liberal nrts for d more affluent 
society, dnd now hds set scientifii: godls for d new technological, cUitomcitod 
r>ociety. We hdve seen it work lor white people, dnd we know it must work for 
us. Such united involvement in tlie comnnmity is the only red I woy tu credte 
people power, dnd if you dnci I, in our educdtiundl strivings, dre not redlly con- 
cerned dbout building new people, then we hdve no business teaching dnyone. 

Involvement in policy-mdking renidkes the chtirticter of people. People 
dedling with their needs in an instit-atioiidtized forn^ that can help them work 
and spell out their future is die basis upon which hope is built. People must be 
involved in the community because it psychologically reinforces their mincis. 
their wills, and their self-images. A revolution within is needed for blacks, and 
basic to that is involvement in the re-crCi'-tivin o\ the comnumitv, in every insti- 
tution, in setting of standards, in deal^^g realist ieally with decision -making. 

What black communities need more than any other thing right now is 
probably a cidtural revolution. It's needed to liberate the minds of black com- 
muni ties that have so long been told what we were told as kids: "If you're white 
you're right; if you're brown hang around; if you're black get back." But that 
didn't take the edge off the deep psychological scar or tlie heavy burden of 
people going around thinking that they were nothing because their history 
books told them so. Only those whe^ live in the midst of that minority commun- 
ity iiove the answer. T*-»ose outside of it are too racist, too paternalistic, except in 
rare instances. They ave incapable of doing anything other than taking orders in 
a black situation and asking whether their input has meaning, instead of de- 
manding that we use what they con'.e up witli. 

The next key word is "radical/' It is probably a fact that there is not a prob- 
lem that we could not solve if we hud the will to solve it, but in order to"solve 
the basic problem of American life today, we must be radical. Whether we have 
the will tti be radical is going to ciecide what kinci of education we have in the 
seventies. Mow thankful I was to hear coming (vovl^ Wasliington the other day 
the direct statenunU that American education as we know it must be scrapped. It 
wasn't put quite that forcefully, but that's what was being said, that we must be 
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iMdiCcil LMKUigh to stort tLMching childr^'n a; llu' vl 2^2, tind tvc must build 
into iUc ciirriculiim cyjvy \\\^y of di.\iling rLMlistiCtillv with ihc truth Ih.it AnuTi- 
can L'duCtition iis \vc know it hiis Liih^d. 

In most citiL's, something hkc 45 to 50 pLM'ct-Mit of tho popukition is bkick. 
And it is iidmitlL'd bv Ci^th school bodrd in this nation thdl tlu'V cTtl' f^iiling to 
L'ducotL' minoritiLVS. If [h.^'rc were o hospital in dny city thdt s^Mit 50 percent of its 
pcitienls to the ccmctcrv, we would get rid of thdl hospital tomorrow \vc were 
dealing with the mechanic who somehow flunked 50 percent o*' his job and left 
the cars on the highway, we would get rid of that mechani ' tomorrow. But 
when it conies to education, we can misediicate 50 percent of our societ\' (a con- 
servative figure) and lee^ as though there is no need to bo radical. Yet, it there is 
one thing th.at we are called to in this society today, as those who are concerned 
about education, it is to produce rebels, to produce yoimg men and women who 
are willing to rebel against this society, to produce such rebellion in young 
people that they are willing to change what we ha\'e made of the American 
dream into that forgotten past that was yesterday's at least abstract heritage. 
We must be radical enough to deal with the tact that what we call quality educa- 
tion is a myth t'or most of the people in our schools. It has been a white middle 
class, hand-me-down, not made to fit nor to serve those tor v, hom it was not 
planned. We must be radical enough to not even spend our time on ed'jcational 
programs that do not deal wi;h alienation of youth, that do not deal with the 
primary issues of this society. We must not waste our time with curriculum 
that does not deal with the basic sickness of this society, racism. This calls for a 
new radical approach to what we're about so that we can prepare teachers who 
can deal with their own inner problems, the deep psychotic problems that are 
t h e re b ec a u s e o t the c u 1 1 iM'e o f w h i c h w e a vc a p art. T h e y w h ti b eco m tM h e c li r e s 
of th<Mnselves can begin to deal with youth who are badly in need of such ma- 
ture leadership. I- or ;vhen we begin to think of minority youth, we have to 
realize that they live in a jungle and that every day they are faced with survival 
as the basic issue of life. We can^.it waste our lime with less than radical new 
approaches and programs. 

What we are asking for is a new basis for acceptance. I see youth, whether 
burning down banks in California,\ir simply wearing their long hair, or fol- 
lowing the so-called new sexuality, demanding a new basis of acceptance in 
this culture, acceptance for what they are. They are saying, "Wo do not have 
to be remade in your image, for you have proved to be less than God. But you 
must accept us and create whole new patterns of acceptance." That is a radical 
concept. Our young people are saying, "Can you deal with our loneliness and 
not reject us? Can you be involved in our search for new life pattei ns, new bases 
for acceptance?" 

Black young people take it a step further. They are saying, "We are con- 
cerned about new mobility processes." My daughter goes to a school that a few 
years ago was largely Italian, a few years after that was largely Jewish, and now 
is becoming rapidly black. As 1 sat in that school recently during a graduation 
exercise, I saw the stejn faces of the black mothers, and my mind was called 
back to a different ceremony in the same kind of school, where the halian 
mothers, when their kids came across the stage, weie weeping. I have been told 
•hat it happens in most of the minority communities, for what they know is 
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ihM wluMT their child gL*ls thnt high schocil diplnmn, it is th^'ir oscnpe trom th«.* 
minority ghL*ttn. ThL*y cnn thon go up iind out into the Inrgor society nnd be n 
piirt of it. Every blnck motlier who Stit in Ihiit room knew thnt it did not matter 
whether her child got his high school diplonin or not, even whether he went on 
to College or not. There would still be l1 percent risk thnt there would not be 
liny mobility in his condition iind he would be Ciiught in the recurring cycle of 
piH'erty- New mobility processes — thiil is c\ di^mi'^nd of the period. 

Let me denl with the Kist word, "identity," n word that until blnck p^'ople 
sliirted moving, w^is olmost forgoUen in the sense tiiLit bKick people see it today. 
Miinv people seeing thnt worj thmk of it nnd spenk of it in terms of blnck pride, 
ii jLimes Brown concept. VVoIl, it was thnt song that permenteJ society and gnve 
us something upon which to move, but beyond that, there WlIS som<Jthing [ar 
more profound. I'or the word "soul" is more thnn soul food iind soul music; 
there is son^ething profound about soul thiit is in conilict with every basic con- 
cept of white society. 

Let's look M it another way. By and large wt.* live in a "thing" culture. We 
live in a culture tliat is so concerned about things that it turns people into things. 
It is able to produce on such a scale, but "how much?" and "how many?" be- 
come two of the most important questions we ask in this society. Yet h'v?re is a 
black society, getting to deal, not out of things, but cult of a sense of soul, of 
personhood, of being, of jndi\'iJual fulfillment in terms of the whole group. 
This sense of allowing a man to be rreative, ncit to be standardized, is in conflict 
with the culture that says cuir education is supposed to make all of us really 
alike. 1 low nonsensical! Can we take- kids out of the ghettos of our land and take 
kids from the suburbs and tlu*n bring them together in an educational process 
to tiH-n them out alike? Impossible! The conflict is between that sense of soul 
which is the basic sense of humanists and the understanding of tliingness; 
conflict between a sense of what it means to be human on the one hand and 
what it mea.is to suppress one's humanism on the other; what it means to be 
concerned about dignity over do/la rs; what it rncans to be conceined about 
one's manhood over money. This new sense* oi identity is based upon si^me- 
Ihing sl» profound th U it breaks tiie old wineskin and calls for whole new ways 
ol movement, It calls for us somehow to imderstand that we basically Vwc in a 
nonlnmian culture, a julture that really does not know what it means to produce 
in the full-.-i sense of that word. We have a good number of dropouts and push- 
outs because, they tell us, school is not where it's happening. They say, "Let's 
get out of here so Wl* can live," instead of, "Let us be living while we are here." 
A now sense of identity can then spell oiit the bar.es of reform and revolution 
for our education:?) life. 

The creation ot something badly needed in this culture can conu* out of the 
programming nf minority ediication. What we need are guidelines for the crea- 
tion of the new urban man. It . s my contention that black youth, in the ghettos, 
in the sufferings, in the nitty-gritty of the inner cities, who have no false bases 
upon which to move, ^A'ill become our prototype for the new urban man. Much 
of while society is still lied to an agricultural past, coming into the city and 
longing for the farm land. They mow their lawns meticulously in a sort of psy- 
chological yearning for yesti-rday's farm. It is not here any more, and the values 
and the way of life tnat went with it are not here any more. We have a new set 



of Condi tiojTS, but wc dci not hiivc ti l^c\v u^^^^^ or the guidelines tor thdt new mdn. 

But out of new b\^ck life, out of Ihiit nitty- gritty condition, can come the 
prototype for. the s^n-ing of ci society that 77^11 st fiice its urbdn world and for 
which there is no longer ci frontier lo wliich to run. What we consider today's 
disiidvantciged child may be the basis of the truly advantaged for the coming 
decade. 

When 1 read some of the letters that white children from the suburbs, who 
have gone off to urban colleges, write back to their parents, saying, "Why didn't 
you UA\ mc this is what life is really like? I don't care if 1 ever come back home 
or not, because you try to make me in your image, which was yesterday's gen- 
eration. The life you live isn't worth li\'ing because it didn't prepare me for 
life," then 1 know that what we call the disadvantaged may be advantaged and 
w h a t w e call a d \- a n t a ged may be t h e d i s a d \' a n t a g ed . 

1 begin to see the reality of the urban life which we li\'e. It is hard for us, out 
of iHU' middle class orientation, in our middle class mentalities, to set the 
standards wliereby the decade will mo\'e. It must come up out of tiie action. 
And as 1 look at this assembly, 1 realize thai almost none of the black colleges 
are present which prepare the teachers who will go into the inner city schools, 
who will be setting guidelines that may be the true guidelines for the seventies 
and eighties for the revolution in education and in society. 1 realize the need tor 
this powerful organization to work together with these colleges and imiversities 
and lo see that they have the money they need, which they do not ha\'e the 
power to pull but which \'ou can extract for them. 

We do not work on a task that is black or white. WV work on the new Amer- 
ican task, and we who are black figlit for a new community to try to define 
what it mean.s to be human in the 20th century. We do not do it for ourselves, 
but we do it for all Am.Miv\nis. Strangely enough, you and 1, who ha\'e tun- 
champagne moments and our hours of celebration but who by and large spend 
very normal, staid, grey existences; you and 1, who wear leather shoes, and eat 
mashed potatoes, and watch TV, may ha\'e within us the power to remake the 
coming generation and fit this nation for a century it was never ready to enter, 
a n d d id not want to admit h a d a r r i \' ed . Fo r y o u a n d I h a \' e f a r m o re p o w e r t h a n 
we know, and that power can reshape ,\ nation and make us worthy of the 
founding fathers. 
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rile ptist JO VL'cirs in higher cdiu\ititin hcU'c si^cn budgets and enrollments 
double, and, in some Cdses, triple in publicly supported institutions. Monv 
pressures have developed, especially dining these last five years. Events during 
the 1969-70 school year involving disruptions and violence, including arson 
and bombing, have caused thdl particular year to be considered the year of 
greatest student irnrest in the history of U.S. higher education. Students at 
more thtin 400 colleges went on strike, usually peacefully. At lenst 200 institu- 
tions were shut down at some point. Several, including my own, remained 
closed for a period of as long as 30 days. 

It is no longer good clean fun to talk about ferment in colleges. Hiere is a 
stark reoiity about this now, a foreboding about this fall, that I think touches 
us all. As we think of the 1970-71 academic year, we wonder what it is going to 
be like. What changes are coming? 1 am going to present some ideas to you in 
three ptirts. First, 1 am going to try to get at some of vhe overall causes of 
disruptions. Then 1 am going to suggest some of the things that several of the 
institutions throughout the country are considering or attempting to do. And 
finally, I am going to ^^uggest a few things that I believe are most valuable to us 
right now. These ma> oear most on us, who are interested in teacher education. 

There may be mnny as eight million students and 2,500 two- and four- 
yea r colleges and universities in the United States this fall. The operating 
budgets of these institutions may total as much as $20 billion from taxes and 
private sources. Parents, working wives, and other individual supporters will 
contribute perhaps $15 billion more to pay for tuition, room and board, cloth- 
ing, and other things. The economy of this nation may suffer by us much asSlO 
billion more because of job productivity not engaged in by most of these 
students. We are talking, then, of as much as $40 or $45 billion a year that we are 
investing in our economy as a society to make education possible for eight 
million students at 2,500 institutions. The enrollments within these higher 
education institutions will account for four percent of our population, even at 
a time when we will have more than three million men in the armed services 
and will be engaged in overseas conflict at a major cost in men and funds. 

There are some interesting things about this analysis of the higher educa- 
tion population that you should be quite concerned about. Even though four 
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percent of our pcipuKition is in aWlogo now, only ^^bout 17 percent of the bltick 
poptiliition »ind perhiips less thtin one percent of the hiJiiin population is in 
collej>e. It seems to me these figures sl-nn\ Si/ineiluMj:,, specially in view of the 
point 1 iim going to make: opp.'irently, we are passing over a cultural watersJied 
in this country; higher education in a tu'o- or four-year college has become a 
common school tor the people of the United States. Ladies and gentlemen, this 
may be a primary cause of ilisruption on our campuses. "Fhis may be a greater 
cause of disruption, fimdamentally, than the revolutionaries and radicals on 
our campuses. It may he a greater cause of revolution and difficulties than our 
poor management, oft times freely admitted. And it is certainly a greater cause of 
disruption than parental permissiveness or many other things on which we 
tend, in an adversary-centered society, to place the blame 

This cultural watershed has some concomitants. We are nuu'ing away 
from Malthusian- Darwinian concepts as far as motivation of students is con- 
cerned. We are mo\'ing away from the idea of scicial mobility. The idea that by 
the sweat of thy brow thou shaft eat bread or the idea that you go to school to 
move as high as possible in our socio-economic strata is practically thrown out 
by a great many young people. 

State figures will bearout the noiion of thecommon school for the American 
people, and they will reveal the rapidity of change within the last two years. 
The efforts of parents, legislators, and private donors to make all this possible is 
to me one of the most beautiful and almost tragic things that has happened to a 
people. In one state, more than 30 percent of the operating budget has been 
going into higher education for the last 10 years. The belief that higher educa- 
tion will result in a better way of life is still widely held by the noncollege 
parents of our voung people, As you know, it is now a source of suffering and 
humiliation not to graduate from high school. It may be that as much as 90 
percent of our populaticm has graduated trom high schoi?L And the social 
pressure is very heavy on high school graduates to go to college. Tliis pressure 
is coming not just from parents or college coaches. It comes from the grass roots 
of our culture. 

A few years ago, if you went to college you were upper 2P> percent or at 
least upper half. Now, if you don't go, you are bottom 25 percent and you a'*e 
being discriminated against. It is far worse in a country, culturally, to liave 75 
percent of the population going to college and 25 percent unable to go or 
u n a cce p I a b 1 e . I h e 25 p e rc e n t a i*e i n worse t r o u b 1 e a n d will c a u s e m o re p r o b I e m s 
than would a population with 75 percent unable to attend college, You can't 
discriminate against 75 percent of the popvila',:on. You can discriminate against 
2a percent. There is a lack of alternative opportunities for yoimg people. There 
isn't much left, in this technical society of ours, for them to do after graduation 
from high school except to go to college. Tew jobs with dignity are available to 
the young person who decides not to go to college, and few opportunities for 
marriage are available to the girl who does not go to college. Furthermore, most 
high school graduates are qualified only f.o go to college. We have a system 
which does not prepare them to entoi /obs with a/iy dignity, and they have not 
had work experience of any consequence. 

The large college enrollments dLu'ing the last few years is due, then, to the 
absence of opportunities, tlie social pressure to go to college because it is the 
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thing to do, and to Ihe L't" forts and goncrosilios of mostly noncollcgo p^) rents. 
In light of these fiictors cind others, such ds the \\\m- in Vietnam, it is smdll 
wonder to me th^it we iiiive iidd ds much difficulty on college CiimpLises ds we 
hcive held. Whiit, then, cdn we do to make it po:-:.ible for us to ope. ate? When 1 
study the figures and the situation, several generalizations come to mind. 

One is that tlie nature of Ibe students, the nature of the faculty, and the 
nature of the ciiltui'al situation in which different institutions find themselves 
have a lot to do with the prospects for disruptions and difficiiltiei; this fall. 
There are hundreds of institutions in this country of 20,000 or more in :-.ize, 
nianv of them dealing with a percentage of lu'ban students and organized with 
laige arts colleges at the center. These institutions will have much more trouble 
than smaller institutions, especially smaller institutions south of the Mason- 
Dixon line and those that are in less heavily populated areas. But all of these 
institutions have certain categories ot students, and 1 want to roughly ca* jgorize 
those who cause dii'ficulty. I am going to ciiaractcrize what I believe is the 
present situation, which will continue at least until 1975. 

I belie\'e that there are as many as 30,000 or as few as 25,000 real radicals, 
confirmed revolutionaries, who are hanging arouiid and on campuses in this 
country, and obviously they will stay closer to tiie "in" campuses, the campuses 
where tliere is action — Berkeley, Harvard, Michigan, ond such institutions. 
Some of them are not students, some are. By calling them radicals or revolu- 
tionaries, I mean the following. We have a system in :iirs country which \'ery 
few of us understand, the system of a free society and our constitution and the 
rights of people. Around the world and here this sysUMn is recognized as being 
fragile, good, difficult to maintain, imperfect, and the best possible system under 
which mankind can live. Since the beginning of human culture, I believe no 
system has been developed which could work better lor more people than ours. 
There are perhaps 25,000 or 50,000 people, some of them professors, some 
students, who don't believe this. 

1 thought at first that some of them believed merely in a change of "who's" 
at the top or a change in participation. Obvit-uisly, we need tn have so many 
more things working belter, so many less walking wounded, so many fewer 
losers in our type of system. But to destroy this system, or to change it com- 
pletely to a totalitarian or another completely different kind of system, is 
unthinkable to m^'»st of us. The interesting thing is that tliere have been such 
people in oin* cullin-e for a long time, and 1 don't think that the war in Vietnam 
lias greatly increased their numbers, ft is just that tliis is a wonderful time for 
these people to do a great many things. Tliey can affect a second group, who 
may number as many as two million. These are youngsters who are in college, 
not distributed too widely throughout teacher education programs but occur- 
ring in some numbers in almost all colleges. They are described by the 
following statement: 

"The greatest problem on the modern campus is student uncertainty and 
skepticism about the university's place in society. Students repudiate much of 
what they see in society, and in the university as that part of society which 
contributes in in^portant ways to 5;haping society in forms which evoke neither 
respect nor affection." These are youngsters who, almost from the time that 
they arrive at the university, have been snake-bit. They have a shortage of 
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experience in the culturo. They haven't contributed to il. They feel guiUy not 
just because they haven't been dratted but because they do not feel a pcivt of 
the culture. 

Some people use the term alientatcd. In my judgment, this is largely a 
matter of ontology; I believe their reality is nol lifelike, and I think this is be- 
cause of the moving away from an agrarian society, the lack of work experience, 
and the lack of true membership in the home, which has made the youngster a 
visitor in his home.. He is there because his parents have loved him, but he has 
not been used or needed. He is unable to contribute to the culture. He goes to 
college in this stream of going because he's there, but in some cases he is as 
amoral as a jack rabbit. He hasn't been to Sunday school or church, and often- 
times he is quite bright. It is fantastically impractical to assume that you can 
locale such youngsters and get rid of them. They exist everywhere, but they 
exist in great concentration in certain institutions and in certain departments. 
These youngsters would have been helped tremendously by more work ex- 
perience, by being needed, by having some kind of role before 18 years of age 
that would have placed the burden of being useful on them. No other culture 
apparently has ever been able to produce such a high percentage of them. 
They are good youngsters, and they have enormous potential. There are so 
many things that can happen to them. But they are sitting ducks for these 25,000 
to 50,000 revolutionaries who can put up," in many cases, a glamorous in -group 
situation in which to parMcipate. 

Now 1 mentioned the hazard of about two million of such students. That 
may be high or low, but we will say 25 percent of the ,students. The campuses 
where they occur in the grehtcst clusters are the campuses that have the 
greatest volatility; and this volatility, of course, is related, sometimes geomet- 
rically, to administrative practices on these campuses and to other factors. 
There are perhaps another 25 percent, another two million, who lean toward 
liberal colleges and who empathize with revolutionaries and others, but who 
have great inner stability. Then there are as many as 50 percent of our student 
population, and 1 am not lumping them together in categories, who have almost 
a total maturity in terms of their stability. There are combinations among 
these that are not too unlike combinations that make certain kinds of dynamite, 
which can cause so much fury in so short a time. 

It is likely that the supply of the first 25 percent that 1 have mentioned will 
continue and even increase through 1975. 1 don't believe that on our campuses 
there will be less volatility, or less difficulty, or fewer problems to solve. And 
I don't think that the bringing of such youngsters to motivational hell with 
their ontology will occur through many of the routine measures, currently being 
considered or employed, which 1 am going to enumerate, 1 think it is going to 
take some very serious changes in our culture, and 1 think it will take three to 
five years for these to become apparent and to be worked on. But the disrup- 
tions and problems of these past years are causing many efforts to bring about 
desirable changes, I want to list some of them. 

Many measures are being taken to preserve order and to improve morale, ' 
such as development of government structures to include faculty, students, 
ahimni, and community members." Another popular measure is the passage of 
laws and statutes in legislatures to rescind financial support from or to impose 




pLMialties on disrupters, Porhtips 20 legislatures have done this. Actions arc 
being taken lo strengthen the honds of presidents ond other officials in dcohng 
with slnd<?nts and fticulty in mntters involving disruptions. Tliere is quite n bit 
of interest in the development in states of special staffs and procedures by 
CO m m unit y a n d s I a I e po h ce . 

Much discussion of decentralizing university campuses and systems is 
under way. Quite often, this represents planning which has been developed 
through the years, and crisis of this kind gives it an excellent chance of being 
adopted. The establishment of ombudsmen is a big thing now. The study of 
general education programs on multipiupose campuses, it is hoped, will help 
establish reality, or relevance, for the student. The formation of departments 
and colleges are considered to have more relevancy — a college of human affairs, 
a school of ecology, and so forth. The development of community councils is 
aimed at bringing town and gown together. Publishing of students' legal 
reifponsibilities and obligations, enlarging boards of trustees, development 
of referendum systems, and freeing of students to work in the November 
elections arc tliought by some faculty members to be almost a sure-fire way of 
avoiding trouble." 

Some other measures arc: placement of professionally ranking faculty in all 
undergraduate classes; dcvelopmtMTt of student-faculty-administration commis- 
sions to study major questions facing the univei^sity; research on the prediction 
and control of student radical behavior; tightening up on entrance requii ements 
to got rid of troublemakers; insistence on getting rid of the troublemakers as 
soon as they make trouble; establishment of crisis management committees 
and staff; provision of more legal staff for students, faculty, and administra- 
tion; provision of primary group membership for students from the time Ihey 
enter until the time they leave; study of institutions that appear to have less 
trouble to st^e what factors are present or absent; stronger efforts to recruit and 
support blacks and other minority group students; efforts to recruit black and 
other minority faculty, including women; restudy of grading methods with 
greatei* emphasis on pass- fail grading; and development of more work oppor- 
tunities for both high school and college students. 

Now I am going to run over what 1 think are five or six of the most promis- 
ing suggestions, 1 ho.ve said that we have a cultural situation that has developed 
because of a numbci of factors, and that we actually have within our school 
population perhaps as many as two million students who require special help. 
The kind of help that 1 think they require most is the work experience, an 
opportimity to participate in something really worthwhile, that they believe in, 
that would contribute to the welfare of human beings, plants, or animals, I 
think this is the missing element which many of these yoimgsters have not had, 
You.may hear, in the next few years, of some of our leader institutions, particu- 
larly private ones, requiring as much as two years of work and military ex- 
perience from youngsters before they enter the university. I don't know how 
this will work out; but here are suggestions that have come in to me from 
students, faculty members, and others which believe are worth calling to 
your attention: 

• The use of mature faculty members, who have led full and rich lives, to 
teach freshmen and sophomore courses now taught by teaching- assistants. I 
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would n'l hv siirpri.scd io sl*c* very tVw tcMching nssi slants, ns knu'w I hem 
during the sixties, U'tichin-^ undiM-grndiKTU* courses by l^)7f>. 

• The dovolopniLMit of work programs on nnd off cnmpu^ for col logo nnd 
prccollcgc* sliiLicnis. These should denl willi improvement of the onx'ironment 
nnd wilh helping humnn beings, plants, nnd iinimnls. 

• The deconlrnliznlion of university ndministrntion. This almost sounds 
like c\ piirndox: on the one hnnd, we nre giving to tnke the nuthorily c\\\\^y from 
the dean and the president nnd plnce it in the hands of people; on the other 
hand, we are going to expect the president and dean to he responsible ftn- what 
happens. But in general, I would say that colleges of education particularly are 
going to he more decentralized in the next three to five years. 

• The development of referendum equipment and facilities. One reason 
referendum equipment will be developed will be to show that a large percent- 
age of our students is getting along just fine and has very solid, mature, 
culturally significant positions on major questions. Many administrators will 
develop roforendimT equipment in order to give these students the chance to be 
heard, so that judgments will not be made just by participation of smaller 
segments of the population. 

• Plaeenient in the hands of all members oi the university community, 
including faculty, copies of state and federal laws Concerning violence. If \'ou 
have not been in a sheriff's office recently, please go and look on the wall, and 
you will see himdredsof pictures of youngsters who could be yours or mine who 
are now wanted for federal charges — carrying explosives across slate lines, 
inciting riots, and so forth. They are just kids. They are not the confirmed 
revolutic^naries; they are the pigeons who were used by the revolutionaries. 
Planning for protests and rallies through the university, making it possible tor 
students to express themselves, is very important. 

• Finally, the study of the political roles of faculty and students and 
of the universities and colleges themselves. This is a most difficult one for 
administrators. 
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I want to convey to you something of the characterof the National Institute 
of Education (NIE) as "it's currently conceived, and something of the process 
that we've been following trying to improve the conception. Then I would like 
to ask you some questions. I'd like to find out what you, from your perspective 
as producers and trainers of teachers, feel the National histitute of .Education 
should do. Finally, I want to solicit your continued attention to this problem 
and your continued participation in the evoiulion of the Institute. 

I think it's particularly fortunate that 1 have the chance to talk to you since 
1 think we arc botli vei'y much in the same business. For the moment/ I can 
speak as a representative of educational research and development and you as 
representatives of teacher education; our jobs are identical with perhaps a 
slight difference in time frame. I see you as being interested in preparing the 
teacher to do the best job with what is now known about education and knowl- 
edge, and us in educational research and development as building the tools to 
new ideas, to new methods, which you will eventually pass on to tht* teachers. 
Both of us are very much concerned with that teacher, the person at the cutting 
edge of education, tlie person who is facing the action. 

Now let me give you some history. In March of this year, the President 
presented a message on education reform. Tlie major feature of that message 
called for the establishment of a National Institute of Education to serve as a 
focus of educational research and experimentation in the United States. He 
foresaw this as an operation eventually achieving a very large size, perhaps 250 
to 300 to maybe even 500 million dollars worth of expenditures per year at some 
unspecified lime in the futinc, concerning itself with problems like improving 
the education of the disadvantaged, developing new methods for achieving 
accoimtability in the schools, running a series of experimental schools, helping 
in achieving the right to read for all students, and improving our understanding 
of instructional technology." These were just examples of the kinds of activities 
which the National Institute of Education might undertake. The President 
viewed it not as a device for educational research, in the narrower and older 
sense of the term, but rather as a mechanism for educational reform and innova- 
tion in the widest sense — a place which would inspire and encourage disci- 
plined inquiry. and intelligent problem-solving for education. At the timcof the" 
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message, a bill was presented to Congress, a bill which is still being considered, 
with the following basic features. ' 

The first feature is that this operation would be separate from the Office of 
Education (OE). To refresh your memory, at present there is within the Office 
of Education the National Center for Educational Research and Development. 
Some of you may know it better under its old title, the Bureau of Research. This 
Center supports about 100 million dollars of educational research each year. The 
idea of the National Institute of Education is to take that responsibility and 
authority and move it into a separate agency, parallel in structure to the Office 
of Education, with a director whose position in the federal hierarchy would be 
equivalent to that of the commissioner of education. So. a first and major 
feature of this initiative is the raising of the stature and visibility, and therefore 
the importance, of educational research and development. The second feature is 
the fact that the director would be equivalent to the commissioner. 

The third feature is that this agency would have the authority to conduct 
intramural research. Currently, the National Center for Educational Research 
and Development sponsors research in many agencies — universities, industry, • 
regional labs, and so forth. But it does not conduct any research and develop- 
ment itself. The National Institute of Education, on the other hand, would be 
authorized to conduct research intramurally on the model of the National 
Institutes of Health, which occupy a similar position in Health, Education, and 
Welfare (HEW) and conduct a considerable amount of intramural research. 

While I'm on this point, let me contrast the position of health research and 
development in the federal government with the position of educational re- 
search and development. If we take the amount of money spent throughout the 
United States on health care and on -education each year, we find figures which 
are roughly similar. There are about 60 to 65 billion dollars a year in each of 
these enterprises. The amount spent on research in health is about two billion 
dollars. The amount of money spent on educational research is about 200 mil- 
lion dollars, 10 percent of the amount spent on health research. The National 
Institutes of Health (NIH), the federal government's mechanism for supporting 
innovation in health care, spend a billion-and-a-half dollars each year. The 
National Center for Educational Research and Development spends about 100 
million dollars, 10 percent. Ten percent of what the National Institutes of Health 
spend is spent intramurally on their campus in Bethesda, so they have about 
100 million dollars worth of intramural research going on in health care. There 
is no intramural research, no large facility devoted to educational research and 
development in the United States now, and the intention of the National Insti- 
tute of Education bill is to authorize the conduct of such research intramurally. 

The fourth feature of the Institute would be its ability to hire people outside 
of the Civil Service,~that''is, to employ scientists and professionals without the 
limitations of tenure, continuity, and so on, which are part of the Civil Service 
system. It is hoped that the Institute would have a flux of people through it- 
coming in to spend a year or two on sabbatical, going out to the teachers 
colleges, to the universities, to industry, to regional labs — spending most of the 
rest of their time there. So this could become a lively and exciting and interlink- 
ing point in the educational research and development system. 

The final feature, an important one for those of you who have dealt with 
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educational research and development establishments, would be the ability of. 
the NIE to retain funds beyond a single fiscal year until they are expended. This 
means it could establish continuity and a long-term funding base under a 
number of programs which take far more than a single year. So the hope is to 
provide an Institute with some stability, continuity, intelligence, and perse- 
verance in its goals. 

Well, that's about as much as was known about the National Institute of 
-.Education in March and early April. At that time I was asked to imdertake a 
planning study to last about six months, which means Tni supposed to have a 
report in October. The purpose of this planning study is to put some flesh on 
the bones of that idea. What, indeed, would the National Institute of Education 
look like, or what might it look like? 1 view my audience particularly as Secre- 
tary Richardson and the director of the NIE, whomever he may be. We are 
providing a staff paper for him, and in this six-month period I've been attempt- 
ing to talk to as many audiences like this one as 1 can to solicit the opinions, the 
ideas, and the experiences which might help us to make this Insitute an effec- 
tive mechanism for educational.innovation. We're going to do as much of the 
homework as we can before we get it started, to try to avoid many of those 
errors that seem to creep into such activities. 

1 am going to identify a number of areas of questions we feel are important; . 
when 1 finish my exposition, I hope that we can have a dialogue, that you can 
ask me some questions and 1 can ask you some questions. 

First, what should be the objectives of the NIE? There is a vague feeling 
that the objectives are to improve' American education. But beyond that there 
are more specific objectives that we might identify. Second, what would com- 
prise a program of research and development for such an Institute? What kinds 
of activities should go on at the Institute? And how should this program be 
developed and refined and continually improved? 

Third, how is an Institute like this organized? Many people are impatient 
v/iih Ihe question of organization. In fact, we've heard many individuals say, 
."We'll just get good people there, and the organization will take care of itself." 
I am skeptical about that view. An appropriate and comfortable environment is 
one way of making sure you get high quality people, but giving it the proper 
kind of structure will also ensure that they can work together and contribute. 
So we felt that organization was an important question. Should there be one 
Institute or many? How should they be structured internally? Should the 
funding of extramural research be separate from intramural? How do you get 
staff there? How do you decide what programs to undertake? AII*of these ques- 
tions have to do with designing a mechanism, an institution, to conduct 
research and development and sponsor them. 

The fourth question is, hovv can the Institute relate to the other parts of the 
educational system? And here, of course, one recognizes the dramatic difference 
between education and the other fields of research and development in this 
country. There are about 30,000 local school districts, 2,500 institutions of 
higher education, and 50 state agencies, all decentralized, highly individual, 
and choosing to make decisions as they wish. So the community with which the 
NIE is going .to have to deal is very large and diffuse. What can be the appro- 
priate linkages so that the NIE can respond to the problems which these parts 
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of the commiinily identity? 

The ediicntionnl -esenrch and development community is similarly dittiise 
nnd in many wnys incomplete. Out there are the colleges and universities, the 
schools of education in particular, ei^ht research and development centers, 15 
regional laboratories, and a couple of policy research centers. There are vast 
gaps in this system for getting from the problems of education to solutions and 
back again. If we had tried to conduct our industrial research with a system like 
that at the turn of the century, the major components would havo been the 
physics departments of universities. We are missing pieces like research and 
development capabilities in the states or in certain local districts. Wc are 
missing a fairly well developed continuity at the industrial level. So the N\U is 
going to have to be concerned with linking itself into the operating commimity 
and building up the research and development commimity itself. 

There is also the commimity that you represent, the community which 
produces, trains, retrains, and improves our eciucational system. Mow does the 
NIH link closely into the np^vess of teacher education? If you don't know 
what's going on at Nil:, if you don't conJ-tantly keep up to date with the latest 
understandings of the educational process, and if the NlIZ doesn't know what 
problems you're facing to help you respond to the needs of your clientele, then 
1 think the entiri^ enterprise will be far less effective than it has to be. So part of 
our Concern is, how do we link the NIE with, these various commimities and 
make sure it's an effective contributor? 

Our final concern is, how do we get an N'lE started? How do we go from 
zero lo sonu^ effoctive, reasonnblv ivell understood operatic^! in a climate in 
whicn Congress is going to be watching very ca rel'ully, in whicli the problems of 
education are likely to get worse rather than better, and in which the knowledge 
base on which wo have to build is considerably limited. Perhaps the most 
CO m mon p i ece o f a d v i ce w e' ve h ad ~ a n d it's a g ooo o n e — i s t h a 1 1 h e N 1 1: o u g h t 
to find some e "iictitional innovation that has just about to come to fruition, is 
just about to reach implementation, and is likely to be effective; put the final 
$10,000 worth of funding into the development of that innovation; and then 
paint NIE ail over the side and parade it before the Congress. U* any of you have 
any nominees I'd be more than happy to hear them, but we have not yet heard 
of such ideas. I'm afraid that much more basic, hard, ami extended work in 
educational research and development is needed before we have the dramatic 
payoffs that a polio vaccine or a shot to the moon have provided us in other areas. 

These, then, are the questions, objectives, program, organization, relations 
to other agencies, and initial activities which we've been addressing in this 
plt^nning effort. Our means of addressing them have been to hold meetings 
w i t h g ro u ps s u c h a s y o u r s el ve s , t o vi s i t o t h e r od u ca t i o n a 1 res e a rch a n d d e v e 1 op - 
ment establishm.ents tc) see how they do it, and then to try to distill from these 
many voices some lessons and recommendations for those who wil] have to 
make the eventual decisions about an NlH. 1 don't know if I can tell you much 
more. There is one thing, and perhaps it will start the ball rolling. One of the 
things we're beginning to get a feel for is the program, the kinds of activities 
the NIE might undertake. We see four kinds of activities as the major thrusts. 
In fact, we see one them as the prime thrust, an activity addressing identified 
problems in education — a problem-focused research program. 
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For L^XiimplL\ hcvc is d slm Ius of problLMns, purhcips too gLMU^rdlly stntL'd but 
which will givL^ you .i fuclinv; lor whdt \vl' mtMn. Opc ol" thu problems L'ducdtion 
tiiccs todciv is thnt wl' hcwc bvcn unnbU' to slm-vc mnjor portions of our con- 
st it utMicy well. Children in the ^liettos dre not yut lunrnin^ basic skills in the 
Wciy tliey should; individudis v;oing on to d career immediately after hij;h 
school do noi yet ha\'c the full ranv;e of opportunities open lO Miem; people who 
have been out of hiv;h school or college for a number of yc:irs da not have 
enoiiv;h access to rutrairing or refreshinj;. So there aru major categories of 
potential educational clientele whoso needs are not yet being met. What can we 
do to meet those needs? A program might include such ihings as experimental 
tion, support of experimental programs, and more research into the character of 
ihe needs or the problems themselves. 

Another problem which we all face is the shortage of finances for running 
school districts, the need to use what resources we have more effucti\'ejy. Ideas 
here range from thu greater use of technology to supplement labor to better 
management procedures for the school districts. An NIE might support a pro- 
gram of activities across that spectrum — understanding various kinds of staff- 
ing patterns, understanding the use of technology, understc^^nding approved 
management procedures, developing them, and trjTtiff^ them out in the schools. 
So a major part of the NIE program will be activities addressing recognis^ed 
problems in the educational system. But wj can't go too far in that direction 
because we lack a basic understanding in many areas of education. We don't 
know enough about evaluation, about the instructional process, about the 
effects of administration and organization on the operation of school districts. 
We don't yet know well enough how to prepare a new generation of teachers. 
Therefore, another portion of the NIE program will undoubtedly be concerned 
with improving our education profession, improving teacher education, im- 
proving evaluation and the instructional process. 

Third, the program will have to go into the fundamentals which underlie' 
education — better appreciation of the individual and his learning character- 
istics, of the group, and of the institutions. 1 suspect ihat will be a much smaller 
part of the program. The final part will have to be that which is used to build 
the educational research and development community — training grants, insti- 
tution building, information activities, exchanges of personnel among the 
various components of the system. A fair amount of the Institute program will 
address those activities. So \ <jee four features to the NIE program: the largest a 
problem-oriented part; the second having to do with the basis of education; 
the third with fundamental knowledge; and the fourth, building the educational 
research and development community. 

Now 1 would really like to get your response. What do you think about a 
National Institute of Education? Does it look like it could be something that's 
important to you in your daily activities? Wlut can we do to make it an im- 
portant mechanism and pait of the educational system? 

Q. I don't know if Rand Corporation's reputation as a military research 
organization would help very much in this, but I would hope that your plan 
leads to a new institution in education that we don't have. Agriculture has had 
an extension service for many years. This organization seems to control incen- 
tives among the institutions in agriculture. We need something like this in 
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educntion. I would suggest thnt the accent bo not so much on basic reseiircli ns 
on development. The new institution should be nble to control incentives 
among the various educntion institutions that are not responsible to one 
another as a true system should be. For example, colleges often talk about how 
important the schools are to them and how important it is to work with schools, 
but we really aren't that concerned. We don't have to be, iind the state depart- 
ment doesn't have to be that concerned about what the college does, and so on 
throughout the system. We need an institution that acts like a cellophane 
overlay and controls the incentives. And don't staff it with professors of 
education and research. That killed the regional labs; they could have been 
developmental institutions. I'm talking as a research professor; we're good at it, 
but . we're not responsible' for development. We don't know how to do it. 1 
don't know where you're going to get the development experts; yoit may have 
to go to industry', you may have to go to agriculture, and, lo and behold, you 
may have to honestly try to train them. 

A. I must say that 1 agree with of those points. First of all, 1 hope 1 
didn't give the feeling that we woio going to be principally research oriented. 
Certainly development is going to have to be o major portion of what we do. 
Second, we have been looking at the analogies in both agriculture and medicine, 
and the agriculture extension service comes up js vi frequent model that might 
validly be followed in education. The two problems are, first, that it is reason- 
ably easy to demonstrate success in agriculture but much harder to make it 
clear that you've been successful in education; and then there is a market 
mechanism, the incentive opjerating in the agricitlture field, which to some 
degree drives farmtM'S to introduce innovations to keep up with their compet- 
itors. There is a market mechanism and incentive system in agriculture that 
does not yet exist in education, and I think, therefore, that your question about 
hicentives is exceedingly important. The other question about linkage among 
research, training, and practice is also important, and there the analogy to the 
teaching hospital in medicine has come to mind several times. The analogy In 
your case would, ot course, be a school in which clinical teaching, teacher 
training, and research go on. I have talked with people at the John Adams 
High School in Portland, Oregon, which was established with that model very 
much in mind. It seems to be an exciting and interesting one, and I'd be 
interested in hearing from you whether any other of your teacher education 
institutions are looking for this close collaboration between school district, 
teacher training, and-research facilities. 

Q. It seems to me the ic^ca of setting aside the Institute from the U.S. 
Office of Education is a serious mistake. We would be setting up a second type 
of organization' in part to facilitate. development. You cannot disregard the U. S. 
Office of Education, the 50 state departments of education, and fhe agencies 
which are going to take care of development. 

A. 1 understand that point. 1 don't think setting aside the NIE from OE 
necessarily means that it won't be closely linked with OE. \n fact, part of our 
concern has been the mechanisms which form a relationship between the 
Office of Education and the NIE. But I think the second part of your point, 
which is that it has to link as well to the state departments and the other, 
agencies, is the important part, it isn't only important that the NIE link to the 



Ott'ico o\ Ell ucciti on; it is important tlidt it cstdblisli closo dssocidtion willi these 
other tij^encies iis well. For that redsun 1 don't think its moving out of the Office 
of IZduCiTtion would neeessiiriiy cduse problems. It does medn th.it it h.is to p^iv 
Ciirefvil iittention to these linkdi^es. 

Q. It seems to me thiit the dndloj^ies which link the Tublic Health SLM'vice 
with NIH cind the Office oi IZducdtion wrth the Ndtiondl Institute of Education 
Clin he carried that much iwrther. Partially, at least, the success of the Nll i has 
been the system of more or less catej^orical in ,t:*.Mtes with which Conj^ress 
ident'ftes on an indi\'fdual basis and which are unocrj^irded by two or three 
);enerai institutes. This has created problems, particularly for the executive 
branch of j^overnment; nevertheless, the success of the NIH in the early years 
can be attributed to each institute's powerful council and mission, ^N'ith which 
a particular j^roup of conj^ressmen and senators identifies. 1 think that if 
thoui^ht were j^iven to the estciblishment of the NIE, this would be worth 
serious consideration simply because the concept of research in eiiucation is 
fairly nebulous. But if we have wirious issues such as the rij^ht to read, it can be 
the baby of somebody in Conj^ress. Of eoiwse when you create a Gestalt of 
sepaj-ate le\'ers, it becomes \'t'ry powerful for the \'IE. The other comment I 
would like to make is that apparently you are anlicipatinj^ one of the serious 
mistakes that wds made in the Tublic Health Ser\'ice i\\^ardinv; llie linkinj^ of 
reseaivh, sei vice, and clinical traininv^ — the hiatus that existed between the old 
Public 1 iealth Service, the so-called Di\'ision of State and Com muni tv Ser\'ices, 
ami the Nil i. 1 think a vei"v strt^nj^ Jiaison office is necessarv it vou go in this 
Liii'L'ction. "^'ou come back almc^st to the need for an assistant secretary for edu- 
cation who holds tl'te two tt^j^ether. 

A. The intention of the bill is that \'1E and OH wouIlI both repoit to the 
assistant secretary for education. Your point about the categorical insiitutes at 
\'in is a very important one. A little historv is interesting, though, in t!ie sense 
that these caiegoricnl institutes developed over time. The Nil! .-.tartod, and 
then vcvv quickly had a National Cancer Institute and so on. I would favor, tf 
there are such insiitutes, their development not in the early days of the NIE, 
wlu>n it will be hard enough to find a staff tor one, but rather eventually. Let me 
make c^ne other point. There ha\'e been suggestions for separate institutes. The 
two that have just been developed are the National Institute tor histructional 
Technology, which the Commission on Instructional Technology recommended, 
and the National Institute for 7eacher Education, which the AACTE has recom- 
mended. 1 find liie idea of separate institutes a little bit hard to take at this 
point because 1 see education as too ckiselv interlinked; fragmentation sets up 
btM"i'iei"s. llowevLT, the idea of visible centers, which might, as they grow, be- 
come nalit>nai institutes, seems more attractive to me. 

Q. One of my concerns is that we don't do what we've done in the past. 
My point here is that 1 hope that you don't talk with us now and then forget 
about this organization. 1 hope that this linkage is such that we hr.vC a part in it. 
I, tor one, in my short experience with teacher education, am tired of people 
coming in from tlie field who are going to solve all the problems. They work at 
it for five years and leave. We're going to be here all the time, so I hope that we 
see one another many, many times. The third grade teacher down in the slums, 
as well as the education professor, must also give continual input, because 
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ofchtM-wisc, 1 don't think tlio thing is going to work. I oppknid this idea, but 1 
hope wo don't sou one another onci) n yo«Tr. 1 hope that the AACTK, wlildi has 
an office in Washington, is intimately involved in the development. Otherwise, 
no matter how good these ideas are, thev'rv not going to work because they're 
not going to get plugged in to the institutions that are going to do the work. 

A. I'll take that one step further. I don't think it would be sufficient even if 
we talked once a month with someone from the AACTH Wa.shington office. 
That's not going to get the findings, of NIE ou: into the field, and it's not going 
to bring in the problems of teach ei-s colleges or the problcnis of the schot>l 
systems. What we really need is some close link, operational and continuing, 
between the people who are doing the work or the teaching and those who are 
doing the research. What I am looking for are ideas about how we can establish 
those mechanisms. It's not going to be easy. Obviously, at the other end of the 
spectrum are the researchers, who can't spend all their- time coordinating with 
everyone either. Tliere has to be some effective, parsimonious mechanism for 
linking the pniblems of education witli the people doing research. 

Q. I heard vou make a comment which kind of opened mv eyes. Yov said 
that a relatively minor part of your work would be involved with learning styles 
and techniques, which botliered me because I think what we really need is nt)l 
moiv reseaii h on learning styles but moi'e rest.Mrch into the applications of what 
we already know about learning styles and techniques. And perhaps this leads 
to my second question. I think we really need some research or some ideas 
about why public institutions arv not more effective than thev are. We talk 
about the breakdown of law, legal institutions, the breakdown of health serv- 
ices, in spite of all the money the stales are spending t}n them. And of coLu.se 
education is another area. >Ve have an awful lot of research going on iit various 
places. We're spending a lot of money —perhaps not enough —in education, but 
somehow the results aren't there. What's liolding us up? Is this a failure of all 
public institutions, and if So, why? I'd like to suggest those topics for st)me 
resea rc h activities. 

A. As 1 said when 1 was introduced, I've been trying to teach a course that 
doesn't have much content because tnere isn't much to teach vet about this 
problem. Rand itself has been engaged in working with the city of New York on 
how one improves services in fire, police, health, and so on. hi all of these 
areas, I think the major factor is that we'iv dealing with agencies which have no 
single, easy measure of the c^ua'ity of their own service, in contrast with the 
private agency, which has its profit and can determine whether it's doing a 
good job or not by how well it does in the market place. That's a little too simple, 
but for the moment let's say it's that way. In education there is no such single, 
simple measure. In the case of public agencies, they are all monopolies, and 
they get soft and lazy in .some sense that way. But I think the former is the more 
important limitation. And the real question is, how can we improve the 
service provided by all of our public systems? I think most people in these 
systems want to improve the service, but they're locked into failure of incentive 
systems, failure of information systems, and so on. So 1 couldn't agree more 
with what you've just said, that the major concern has to be how to make our 
public institutions more responsive to their clientele and better able to perform 
as most of them want to. As far as the need for more research into application of 
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learning styles is concerned, when we say development, I think part of what wc 
have in n\ind there is making use of what is aheady known to improve the 
education process. As I've already said, I tliink development will be a major 
concern of the Institute. 

Q. What arrangements have you made to. evakiate the achievement of 
objectives, assuming you do get a list of objectives that are good? 

A. We've arranged to have Congress review our budget each year and the 
Office of Managenient and Budget before that, hi the case of educational re- 
search and development.] think the skepticism and the problem of getting 
support are so great, that we will be. in a situation in which the budget will not 
grovv unless the Institute can demonstrate clearly that. it is being effective. Now 
that clear demonstration, and again we're dealing with a situation* in which 
there is no single measure, is going to have to occur in a number of ways, and 1 
don't know quite what those will be. But I'm sure you, yourselves, will be pari 
of it. You'll be out there watcliing us, and if you see a lot of money going down 
the tubes, why I hope and expect. you'll be letting yourcongressmcn know; and 
if the NIE is successful and effective and is really doing khing.s thai find a way 
into yoiM' teaching and the training of your teachers, you'll be poimding on 
congressional doors and saying, "These guys are really helping us; let's put 
some more money into that." I think that's the way it's going to have to be done 
for a while. 

Q. I'm afraid that you arc not going to get the message that in order to 
improve materially the quality of the teachers who are in the classrooms of our 
schools, we will need models of total programs built for institutions to live with. 
This means we must have the think-tank fellow to help us form these better 
models — not just better courses or better laboratories in instructional tech- 
nology, but better total, imified programs of teacher education. Then we've got 
to have some help from the National Institute to get the funding that makes it 
possible for some of us to have our rigidities cracked up. We've got a rigidity in 
my university. I'm not giving away any secret to you, but our institution in the 
undergraduate program for preservice education of teachers is as stiff as a 
corpse. It's just os rigid in too many places. We can't get our heads up to breathe, 
to get a new look at the total program of the institution. We need an agency at 
the Institute visible enougli to tell the American people that the education of 
her teachers., is so terribly important that we've got to change priorities and 
we've got to put resources behind it.T don't know whether your NIE concept 
permits you to intercede for the vital needs of existing institutional structures 
to help in their own reconstruction both from interaction outside and inside, 
but that is what I think we've got to have. I haven't heard you do justice to this 
idea of a National Foundation for Teacher Education. I don't care what the name 
of it is; it can be a department or division of the NIE just as well, but the func- 
tion that most of the men and women in this room arc concerned about is how 
we can make the study of education for professional purposes a more signifi- 
cantly effective operation. 

A. Perhaps I haven't done justice to it. I feel probably not as strongly since 
my experience isn't the same, but I agree completely with it. I think the gist of 
my feeling was expressed when I said the teacher is in the place where the action 
is — at the cutting edge. All the improvements have to come to bear at the 
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leticher processing. Anylhing wc can do to improve oiir lenchers, including 
building belter models for tCiicher education, building d system which con- 
linuiilly provides lodchers with new intormdtion dnd enables them to upgrade 
their skills, would be close to the most important thing the NIE could do. The 
teacher is the central feature in the educational system and is going to be so for 
lime immemorial as far as I'm concei'ned. Therefore, we have to work with 
Ihcm and improve their preparation. 

Q. I'd like to elaborate a little more on the question of evaluation. It seems 
to me that you leave a moral approach to evaluation out of your plans, that the 
decisions whether or not to continue NIE in total would actually be made on a 
purely political basis. This is the kind of thing that's been happening to some 
of the programs in the National Science Foundation, and I would suggest that 
we might learn something from the difficulties they've been having. 

A. One of the notions we do have in mind is that a major part of the Insti- 
tute's intramural activities would be an examination of tlie needs ol education 
and a kind of systematic view, with many visiting scholars, of iriany short term 
concerns. For example, wo talk about reading as a problem in education now. 
What is really the dimension of that problem; what can be done about it? An 
extensive program would be launched, under which one obtains i\ fair under- 
standing of what's known, what's been done, what needs to be done, and the 
real dimensions of the problem. I suspect that this will bean activity under way 
at the Institute, that kind of investigation of educational problems. Along with 
that would come some objective criteria or some ideas of what a program of 
research addressed to the problems of reading would be like at the Institute. 
From that program would come some guidance for the continuation of that 
program and seme indications of whrt success would mean and what failure 
Would mean. Therefore, I think rather than continuously evaluate the whole 
Institute/ individual programs of the Institute should be ctmtinually es'aluated 
against a stated objective of the piogram. So J agree that you have to continu- 
ally see whether yiui're getting anywhere, and decide whether you've reached 
your objective or not, and determine what has to be done to further that objective. 

Q. It seems to me that the things we need to do through this kind of an in- 
stitute are dangerous things; they are threatening things both to us as an estab- 
lishment and to society, represented by the Congress, which has to put the 
money into this. The thing that frightens me is that we won't be able to do what 
we need to do because we vvon't be able to get the support to do it because rt 
will be threatening. It seen^s to me that we can spend a lot of time on process, 
and that's about where we're hung up, when so many of the problems we face 
are problems of purpose. Cne of the difficulties of using the analogies of eitlier 
health or agriculture is that the purposes in both of those fields are fairly simple 
to define, whereas in education we're just not sure of what we're trying to do. 
I don't know what the answer is, but my concern is that with an institute like 
this that depends upon political support, we're going to be forced to do a better 
job of doing what we're doing now, which we know isn't effective. I don't 
know where we go from there. 

A. I am aware of that problem, and I have gotten about as fai' as you said 
you've gotten to an understanding of it. I doiVt envy the director of NIE, who- 
ever he may be, because he is going to have not just one constituency bu t many, 




nnd iill will be concerned inlim-ilely with Ihis question of whnt education is 
tiboul and whnt we nre trying to do with our oducntion system. I don't know 
what mochnnisms or what means we will have to develop to be able to do the 
important and threatening things, but I can only hope that we do develop some. 

Q. This speaks exactly, though, for the need for an intramural program 
that is linked with the extramural. That is, it is in the intramural program that 
the most radical ideas, which perhaps began with extramural support, are tried 
out. It is in the intramural program — and again I have to use the analogy of NIH 
— that each year one or two potential breakthroughs in health are flouted be- 
fore the Congress. Most of these ideas were generated through extramural sup- 
port, but because they were radical, they were brought into the intramural, 
clinical center and then refined through a proces.s of collaborative research. 

A. Here 1 t"ind the analogy typical, though, because I would imagine it 
would be much harder in a federal institution under federal support to do intra- 
murally those things which are really threatening. In fact, I would have made 
the opposite argument that those things which look threatening ought to be 
done by some consortium of schools operating on its own with the federal 
government providing support because it wants to do it. 

Q. But you're working?, with people, and in our institution and in our 
schools we have people whose lives and destinies are in our hands. At the clini- 
cal center of intramural research — the NIH, for example — people come in know- 
ing that this is their last chance, and they will do anything. 

A. As far as the procession of scholars goes, it depends a bit on what you 
view the intramural research program as being concerned with. If it's long-term, 
basic, scholarly research, I'm not sure the intramural program at the NIE would 
be doing that. It might be, but that isn't the necessary model. The kinds of long- 
term studies you're talking about might well be done more appropriately in 
schools of education and in the universities, runded but not actually conducted 
by the NIE. As far as the immediate help goes, let's take a diversity-of-staffing 
point of view. Maybe I'm naive, but if the NIE did some studies of various staff- 
ing patterns in those states where they could be done, or under those circum- 
stances where they could be done, and was able to demonstrate fairly concretely 
and carefully and validly that various patterns different from the existing ones 
were effective and provided good education, I suspect that would case the pas- 
sage of legislation to change the limitations that you arc fighting. Now I under- 
stand that there arc oiher parts of the political process which would be intro- 
duced, but I can see some research and development helping in that process of 
changing the legislative environment in which education operates. 

Q. I think one of the problems any such new institute faces is one of credi- 
bility, and I wonder what kind of safeguard you would build in. For instance, 
would the director be free to say what he pleased, or would he receive a phone 
call, from the President one day, saying, "You don't have a job; 1 don't like what 
you said"? I think this question would be absolutely essential if you want ac- 
ceptance on the part of the educational community. 

A. At present, the statement in the legislation is that the director is 
appointed by the President with the advice and consent of the Senate, and there 
has been some discussion in meetings on this point. What is the proper rela- 
tionship, politically, to this? We have the tradition in science of a relatively 
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iiuicpcndunl and nonpolitical character. On the othor hand, the argument on 
the opposite side ^ocs this way: (his Institute will have to have the support of 
the President because it's going to want to do things which are dangerous and 
threatening, maybe not the most dangerous and threatening, but it's not going 
to have o smooth road. It's going to have to have budget allocations which come 
through the Office of Management and Budget, and imless the director has the 
political support of the President, he might just as well resign and not worry 
about being fired. From the practical political realities of education, education 
research being different from physics research or even health research, you'll 
want that political back-up and you might as well make sure that you have it. 1 
find both of those arguments kind of compelling, but I suspect the latter is going 
to win out. At the National Institutes of Health, the director is appointed by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, not by the President, and is a career 
appointment rather than a political appointment. That might be followed in 
this case. 

Q. I think there is a growing realization that many of the problems which 
are worth solving today are far too complex for any one profession operating 
unilaterally to have any kind of impact. Yet my experience in dealing with fed- 
eral agencies is that they agree philosophically but not at the level of the dollar. 
You get a little bit for action, almost nothing for training, and nothing for re- 
search that is of a professional nviturt?. And yet it seems to me ihot in education 
we can't ignore helping the kids, we can't ignore the social Conditions that go 
on around them; we know tliat, and yet there is very little of a professional na- 
ture that the federal government has helped us do. I think there is more of a 
readiness in the professions to do this than there is in the government to sup- 
port it. 

A. Of course I come from an organization which prides itself on interdisci- 
plinary research, and I think that while we're nowhere as successful as we'd 
like to be, we do it better than many organizaticHis. The concerns I've always 
had about the ability to do interdisciplinary research have to do with the uni- 
versity structure. It's probably not as true in colleges of teacher education, but 
if you look at schools of arts and sciences you see narrow and rigid disciplinary 
boundaries. Getting people to cooperate in research across those boundaries is 
a very difficult task because advancement within your discipline depends on 
publication in your discipline. Sf> I'm not disagreeing that the federal govern- 
ment hasn't been helpful in funding, but I would say that the institutions for 
doing it at the university level are weak also. Getting interdisciplinary research 
done is an exceedingly difficult task but one that in education especially is 
quite important. 

A. Let me make this case. Suppose we attempt a vastly different w<"^y of 
conducting preschool education which has a lot to do with inspiring social 
consciousness and so forth. Would you imagine it would be easier to do that at 
a school run by a national or federal agency in Washington — kind of visible — or 
at a demonstration school run by a local school district because it wanted to do 
it and had the local political support? 

Q. First you have to prove that it will work, and I think that would be the 
role of the intramural program. 

Q. Isn't the problem that a great many of our so-called dangerous ideas 
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have been done by smdll groups of institutions, dnd then they haven't been 
sent out? They stay in those institutions whereas if they are done on a national 
level, they do get out, th^'y do attract attention. 

A. Well that hits the problem which I think is the most critical. How does 
one disseminata^ information? 

Q. 1 think our educational enterprise has sonu' pretty nnd some not so 
pretty characteristics. Two of tlie outstanding ones in the latter category nre that 
we have a deplorable ten done v to sprend our resources too thinly and, some- 
thing rein ted, we resist evaluation of the things we do. In the first case, we try to 
work with all the state departments, we try to leach all the subjects, we try 
to educate every kind of teacher, and our main plea, as Congress hears it, is 
that we need more money and then we'll do a better job. We're not able to 
prove it whether we get the monev or not. If you take the money away, it 
doesn't seem to make much difference. So, intramural, extramin-al, I think that 
we need a broader profession to define some reasonably limited object i\'es 
and get some results, or find out if we know how to do something or not, 
whether it's a good way or a bad way. I think whetlier it's dangerous is not so 
much the question. I think it's more a matter of good ideas or bad ideas, not 
dangerous ones per i>c. But I'm very impressed with your concern, and I would 
share it, that Congress is going to have its scape Is ready after a very short 
honeymoon and that the histitute and its supporters would be well advised to 
have some short term objectives ready to go that are well defined, that focus 
resources, and thot have good means of evaluation that an intelligent layman 
can understand and respect. Say, "Look, we did something." And if Congress 
then doesn't want to support it, we can parade it before the profession and the 
population at large nnd get a lot of support. 

Q. 1 have a sonvnvhat different kind of question. 1 was wondering, as 1 
attempted to conceive of the organization, how it would supply till of the nerve 
endings needed to interpret and organize the many signals from the many 
sources, professional and otherwise, and condense them into some useful 
form? How big is the organization going to be, and how is the staff to be se- 
lected without its becoming rnlher bureaucratic, in order to supply these unique 
kinds of nerve endings thnt are needed? 

A. As I've said, 1 want to see tlie Institute linked into all of these people 
who have pi'oblems. As you recognize that this is iinporltint todo,vou recognize 
how difficult it is to do. One answer 1 can gi\'e you — a personal opinion -is that 
1 would like to see tlie Institute hcwc a continuing flux of people through it for 
short and long terms, not a cadre of people who come and sit there for years and 
years and contemplate each others navels, but rather a place in which there is a 
smtill corps of people who provide some continuity and management into which 
school superintendents, or professors, or people from colleges of teacher educa- 
tion, or school teachers can come for periods ranging from, a few weeks to six 
months to a year, for particular projects or conferences. So part of the NIE's 
linkage with the outside world would come just because it would have people 
going through it. Certainly it's going to have a number of advisory committees. 
And let me make another point, something 1 haven't said before. I did point 
out that the community of educational research and development is under- 
developed compared to what it should be. If we look at our agencies and enter- 
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prises in our ctninlry, wc sec that .^ lot of the informcition flows dmong rcscdrclv 
crs tind scientists and schoUirs dt various points in the system, thdt there are 
Hnks cimong them. For example, in engineering it could be the cipplied scientists 
who know whiit's going on in the basic research laboratory and who transfer 
the information. 1 would like to see groups of researchers and developers and 
problem-solvers at various points in the system — in the local school districts, 
in the state agencies. The network of knowledge will come because these people 
communicate and transfer and flow, and so 1 see part of it as just getting more 
scholars and scientists out into operative educvition, part of it as seeing many of 
those people flow through the NIE. For example, 1 would like to see each of the 
bureaus in the Office of Education have a small research and development staff, 
not centralized but actually decentralized to that extent. 1 think one should ac- 
tively encourage the development of such groups of people because they are the 
cutting edge and link between the NIE and the various bureaus and operating 
agencies. I'd like to see that model developed. 

Q. As far as the research end of it is cor.cerned, 1 get a little bit disturbed 
about the notion that you're going to have a procession of scholars coming 
through. For if there's one thing we don't need, it's any more short-term stays. 
The only kind of research that's going to help us at all is going to take us five to 
10 years to complete. We've gof. a rash of this other stuff that never adds up to 
anything. Unless we're willing to do some long-term genetic kinds of studies 
we'll see the kind of thing that really fouls up the group — people coming througli 
for a year's time for nothing much else but a nice tour of duty. I'm sure you'll 
have lots of applicants. If the Institute is foLUsed on trying to get some imme- 
diate help, then we probably don't need reS'Mrch at all because most of our 
problems are political, social, legal, and so forth. You don't need any research 
for this. If the audience for the Institute is the profession, this isn't going to 
help much either, because the people who need to know what the problem is 
are the legislators, the people who are really making public decisions about 
education. This is the audience to which you need to address yourself, the 
general public and the government bodies, which in fact determine policy in 
the central stales. It would be very nice, for example, to have a diversified staff. 
We could probably save money and work a little bit more efficicMitly, but this 
doesn't change the legal structure of the state; we're not going to be doing much 
with the public schools or any universities. 
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To argue that our conference theme of social change and teacher education 
is a vital one is to indulge in the obvious for we live in an age of massive and 
shocking change. When men and women are bewildered by such change, our 
efforts must speak to one of their ur^;ent problems, vieveloping and improving 
an educational system to cope with a society in the throes of intellectual, tech- 
nological, and social revolutions that are far advanced. Our time is marked, as 
Robert Oppenheimer said in a speech to Columbia University/by the dissolu- 
tion of authority and beliefs in ritual and in temporal order. It should not sur- 
prise US/ then, that the school is not what it was, that there is great student 
uniest and patron dissatisfaction, and that the issue ot relevancy is the central 
issue in our professional life. 

Professor Huston Smith, philosopher and teacher at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, has posed the issue of social change most poignantly. 
1 would like to read you some of his insights in a marvelous little book cnlled 
ComicmuL'd Mcaniiii^. He said: 

We live in ii time when history iippeiirs to be rtishinj; to some sort of clinitix. 
New knowledge bretiks over tis with c\ forte iind constiincy timt sweeps tis oft' 
our feet tind keeps us from re^dinin^; them. Life's tempos quicken, tis if to thr 
betit of ti conductor crying 'faster, faster!' With moon travel we .ire prepared to 
niiiketi ptiss c\t the infinite. Witli DNA we iire thinking; of renewing our offspring. 
Wliiit htive we not done? Whtit mny we yet do? The future looks dii/,zled, or rather 
it W{)uld if it were not for one thinj;, a ^rowioj; question iis to whether there is 
liny point to the whole tifftiir. For we tire witnesses to one of the ^re^it ironies of 
history. The century, which in the West hiis conquered disease, erased starvtition, 
dispersed tifflvjente, elon^tited life, nnd cduCiited everybody, htis j;enertited the 
gloomiest depiction of the hunitin condition ever rendered. An occasion til Creek 
wondered whether it might not htive been better never to have been born, but 
tin in-growmg pessimism seems to chtirtict.vrize most of our writers. Alwtiys, 
tn^Vtiryingly. they depict n work! thnt is meaningless or absurd. Open nearly 
any book, enter almost any theater, and life is a lie. my sweet. It builds green 
trees and eases your eyes and draws you unto them. Then when you are there 
in the shade, and you breathe in and say, 'Oh God. how beautiful,' that's when 
the bird on the branch lets go his droppings and hits you on the head. Never 
have men known so much while doubting whether it adds up to anything. Never 
has life been covertly so empty while overtly <o full. 

In the face of this void of meaning in our time, in this sustained crisis of 
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authority in our time, teacl.er education miiS? take on different dimi?nsions. 
Accountability is the public policy declaration that speaks to those different 
dimensions. 

I used to enjoy the late Drew Pearson's predictions of things to come. I 
imagine you did disc. There is something in us .'hat wants to know the future. 
I never bothered to check up on his predictions, but I always felt good about 
them. I am going to make a prediction, and I trust you will afford me the same 
grace that 1 gave to Drew Pearson and not check up on me. 

One of our speakers said there were five words. We are all word merchants. 
1 have three, and I am going to predict that these three will form the core of the 
major debates in the 1970's. 1 think their implications for teaching will be awe- 
some. 1 am going to refer to two of them — one in particular, another just in 
passing, and the third 1 will not talk about at all. I predict that three central 
ideas will dominate the 1970's in response to this awesome change and that 
their use and understanding will profoundly alter the nature of our education 
system, the notion of who is an educator, and the place we afford the educa- 
tional venture in the scheme of our priorities. Those three similar ideas are in 
the words "accountability," "stewardship," and "celebration." 

if you detect a religious cast to these conceptions, 1 am not at all surprised, 
although 1 did not consciously go to that area to find them. 1 am not surprised 
at their flavor because our technology has forced us all to attend to a series of 
sermons more powerful than the combiried lessons of a dozen universities. Let 
me cite but one of these mass lessons: the striking picture on our television 
screen of our own earth, as the spaceship stocked with a fixed ^^upply of re- 
sources on an endle*^s journey in a hostile envelope has left its mark on our 
brooding psyches. 

The generalizations are clear. We are stewards of a glorious home that God 
hasgiven,a planet stocked with life and beauty and opportunity beyond telling, 
a heritage of freedom bought so dearly in the sacrifice of those who have gone 
before us. It does not take prophetic vision to know that in the 1970's we shall 
all account for that stewardship, that many of us will discover the very real 
connection between the lives we lead, the careers we pursue, the institutions 
we support, the thoughts we think, the values we hold, the priorities we attack, 
a n d o u r ve ry f u t u re as a peop le . 

I do not have time to develop all these ideas, but 1 will explore one, account- 
ability, and by implication, stewardship. 1 leave for you the consideration of 
what in the world celebration has to do with any of these. 

Ac*\)imtability is a policy declaration, adopted by a l(*gal body such as a 
board of education or state legislature, requiring regular outside reports of dol- 
lars spent to achieve results. Th.e concept, in my judgment, rests on three fun- 
damental pillars: student accomplishment, independent review of that accom- 
plishment, and a public report given by the independent reviewer. 1 think the 
grand jury, the congressional hearing, and the fiscal audit are powerful and 
well tested examples of means for achieving accountability. Education can draw 
from these. 

A growing number of influential people are becoming convinced that it is 
possible to hold the schools accountable as other important agencies in the 
public and private sector are held to account for the results of their activities. 
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In his March 3 odiicntional message of this yenr, President Nixon stntcd "From 
these considerations we derive another new concept, account ability. School 
administrators and school teachers alike are responsible for their performance, 
and it is in their interest c\i\ well as in the interest ot their pupils that they be 
held accountable." 

Another example from amonj; many that 1 could cite is this one from the 
preamble of the current contract between the city of New York and the United 
Federation of Teachers. It reads: "The board of education and the union recog- 
nize that the major problem of our school system is the failure to educate all our 
students and the massive academic Mrdafion which exists, especially among 
minority group students. The board itiid the union therefore agree to join in an 
effort, in cooperation with im i vers i ties, community school boards, and parent 
organizations, to seek solutions to this major problem and to develop objective 
criteria of professionaF accountability." 

1 wnnt to cite for you 10 developmenis, from among literally hundreds, 
perhaps iljousands. that have been taking place in the last year. I do not cite 
these to give you the impression of a bandwagon effect, but simply to make the 
point that something is happening out there, that our clients, those whom we 
serve, are uneasy, and are taking ideas, perhaps not as well thought out as they 
might be. Nonetheless, this much activity must signify something. 

The Oregon State Department of Education has employed a director of edu- 
cational audit. ! came from a week with their top leaders — imiversity, public 
school, and lay leaders— a week called the Academy of Educational Engineer- 
ing. The Virginia State Board of Education has encouraged and authorized, 
with U.S. Offic(^ of Education stimulation, the conversion of Title 1 ftmds 
through performance contracting to eliminate deficits in the basic academic 
skills for minority and other students. The guidelinef) for the federal bilingual 
and drop-out prevention programs have built on those notions which I iridi- 
cated earlier, and require an independent accon*iplishment audit. After a rec^Mit 
talk in Kentucky to a group of legislators, board members, and school people, 
a young fellow ran up and said that he had just been named the assistant super- 
intendent in charge of accountability in Louisville, Kentucky. 1 didn't dare ask 
what he did. Several states already have legislation formulated to pursue ac- 
countability. The Office of Economic Opportunity is iimding 21 school centers 
to experiment with performance contracts and incentives built on theTcxarkana 
model and going well beyond it. Three of those 21 commend themselves to us, 
in which teachers have agreed to take a bonus if they achieve and to suffer a 
penalty if they don't, again in the basic skill areas with the disadvantaged 
children. 

The Dallas, Texas school system is seeking bids to eliminate basic school 
failure among disadvantaged children, the performance contract to be checked 
by an outside audit. The Florida State Legislature has appropriated 1.2 million 
dollars of what 1 caii developmental capital. 1 have the honor of serving as the 
chairman of their Board of Governors, a nonpaid position in which we try to 
help make investments in pursuit of accountability, investments through 
teachers and students and others. The Education Commission of the States, in 
its July 8 meeting, discussed the theme — you've guessed it —accountability, 
and it has adopted accountability as the focus of the 1970's. The president of 
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the NntionnI School Bonrds Associcition h.^s made nccountnbility o theme of his 
administration, and on it goes. 

Clenrly. a n*:w educational movement is on the way. The school systems 
of America are entering what the Washifi;*itoti Posf has termed an age of account- 
ability. SometiniCs when 1 am introduced, people say, pro or con, that i am 
cither the father or I am not the father of accountability. To lay that to rest once 
and for all, I went back to Pkitarch. And I don't think that even he is the father 
of accountability. It's a very old notion that has been rediscovered. Mark his 
words well. They say it better than anything that 1 have written or that I have 
siH^n written. He wrote this in a fabulous little book called Eiiucation ofChihifCu, 
vyhich is about 2,000 years old: "Such fathers as commit their sons to tutors and 
teachers and themselves never witness or overhear their instructions deserve 
rebuke for they fall far short of their obligations. They are themselves to under- 
take examinations of vheii children every few days, and not place them in the 
disposition of a wage earner. Even the latter will bestow greater care on the 
children if they know that they will periodically be called to account." 

Here, he says, the witty saying of the hustler is apt: "Nothing fattens the 
horse so much as the king;scye." If you were to pursue ^he history of the British 
industrial revolution, important for us as we embrace new management con- 
rep ts in education, you would find that the major impetus for modern manage- 
nient came when the king was no longer able to supervise, to check, nnd to find 
out, and industries began to collapse. That is no blow at educators, liiniply a 
review of Vrc truth. Many of the older school laws in America call for account- 
ability. One Georgia law of 1819 said a teacher couldn't be paid unless the chil- 
dren made certain stipulated gains. 

Accountability's pointed thrust for a regular public report of an outside re- 
view of demonslrnted student aciiievement that v/as promised for the allocation 
of funds will fundamentalJy alter public edn^ation. Let me explore with you 
several of these major changes. F-^ow can one be accountable? I think in that 
question lies the great promise of this notion. Admittedly, it is also a dangerous 
notion; one can use this as a way to prevent funding or to discredit. But it also 
has another side: it can be a catalyst for reform. Let me indicate some of the 
major changes that have to Cf*me if we are going to be accountable, in the sense 
that 1 have been exploring it with you. 

In the first place, successful implementation of an accountability policy 
would shift the focus in the school system from input to output, from leaching 
to learning. A growing research literature points up the independence of teach- 
ing and learnin^^ There can, happily, be learning as a result of teaching, but it 
doesn't fe\low that if you give me a credential and label me a leacher, you know 
anything more than that. This suggests that the present and traditional methods 
of requesting resources, as well as the principal bases for judging the quality in 
terms of resources allocated in the form of inputs, which is the way we do it- 
th'? number ot teachers, the space, their degrees, their equipment, and all of the 
rest -critical and important as they are, fhey are critical and important in terms 
of results, what happens to young people, what they can ao as a result of the 
allocation of those resources, as seen by someone not connected with that parti- 
cular enterprise. 

In principle, the American commitment of education has been that every 
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child should Imvc nccoss to nn ndequntc education. This is th-j fnmilinr c\nd the 
poworfij] ond the noble notion of equnl educational opportunity. But akis, in 
pursuit of thnt, we hnve confused equn! educntionai opportunity with the nlio- 
cation of resources. And when ci child has failed to learn, school personnel have 
often assigned him a label— 'slow," "disadvantaged," "retarded," and the rest. 
Accountability triggers a revised commitment, that every child shall learn with 
the stipulation "rr else," and the "or else" is that someone else may be compet- 
ing. 1 didn't say that they could do a better job, but there is the clear notion of 
"orel-e." 

Every child shall learn. We have made investments totalling in the Liilions 
of dollars now, and we are not bankrupt. We can say on ^he basis of evidence 
with all kmds of young people that every child can learn and that giving him a 
label, as a short circuit for dealing with him, cnn no longer he tolerated- Such a 
revision demands a "can do" spirit of enterprise; a willingness to change a 
system that doe-, not work and find one that does; seeking of causes oi' failure 
as often in [\u: system, its personnel, its organization, its technology, and its 
knowledge base, as is now sought solely in students. I think the recent call for 
every man's right to read clearly foreshadows this new notion of equity of 
results as a counterpart to equality of opportunity. 

A third major effect of accoimtability of schools centers on the technology 
of instruction and the notion of better standard practice in America's schiool 
rooms. I think that as we pursue accountability, we will be forced to grapple 
with the notions of standard practice, good practice, poor practice, and mal- 
practice; and we will have to grapple with the notion of the time i.ng between 
identifying something that's better and its introduction into the classroom. We 
will not sit passively aroimd for 30 or 40 years. If we do, we will not be able to 
be accountable for resuhs. Without acrountability for results, the spread of 
good practice and the adoption of better technology move at snail's pace. In this 
connection, remember that technology is more than equipment; equipment 
may not even be present in technology. It is validated practice. To put it very 
Crudely it is what works in the pursuit of objectives. 

To drive home that point, or pei'haps to make it a little clearer, let me talk 
about the nonequipment portion of technology, instructional technology. Let's 
talk Tibout personal behavior. The important part in validated practice played 
by professional competence and interpersonal behavior is not used in many 
classrooms. There is a wealth of evidence acquired over the last 30 years about 
the ways in which people interact, learn from each other, intervene, aid, 
support, ar.d undermine each other's work; yet ^hcrc are few teachers who have 
progressed beyond the classroom methods of several generations ago. In few 
other fields of any consequence are the patterns of behavior so predictable, so 
unchanged, so inefficient in terms of the conter/tporary human organism and 
how it learns, as are those commonly found in our classrooms. 

You have it. Accountability is the hair shirt of education. It is the response 
at budget time. It is the cry of the black parent in the ghetto, who said to me not 
so long ago, "I know what accountability is. If you don't learn my kid I'm going 
to fire you." It is not team leaching. It isn't this year's new word. It is the re- 
sponse of our clients, those who feel they are not being served. 

There is little to be gained by defensiveness or protestation on the part of 
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education, nor is the ringing statement of the truly magnificent achievements 
of public schools an effective antidote. Hand-wringing or defensiveness is not 
the same as problem-solving. 

I'd like to treat three major elements for engineering accountability into 
public education. I can treat them only briefly. The first is development capital, 
the setting aside of money for investments by school leaders in performance 
contracts. Accountability is best seen as a response to the pursuit of incentives, 
rather than a cudgel to be used to trim costs. 

The second one is the notion of the modes of proof. In pursuit of account- 
ability, if we are not to make, mistakes, we are going to have to broaden our 
notions of assessment. Wc are going to have to rediscover the work of others 
in the 1930's, '40's, and '50' s. Wc are not cmbarassed in terms of research; we 
arc faulty in terms of our utilization. I think this outside review deserves a little 
more exploration. To mc it is the heart of accountability and can restore and 
raise credibility. The outside review component is much like the one in science. 
Science relies for its very existence on qualified independent review and repli- 
cation. Nothing is established in science unless and until it can be demonstrated 
by someone other than he who claims discovery or invention. Scientists are 
neither better people nor better scholars than educators. They do not pursue 
more scientifically or intrinsically better problems than teachers. They are 
simply subject to better monitoring by a system that both encourages and 
mobilizes the criticism of competent peers throughout their lives. Education, 
on the other hand, substitutes the gaining of credentials or a license at a single 
point in a career for a continuing process of independent review and mandated 
accomplishment replication. 1 think that is our Achilles heel, and 1 think it can 
be corrected in a professionally dignified manner. 

The final component that I want to talk about is educational engineering. 
It strikes me that there is a whole field that is being purchased by school people, 
college people. It goes by various names — systems, design and analysis, man- 
agement, by objectives — the field of instructional technology. There are some 
around this country, and I am one of them, who are trying to develop this field, 
to see its interrelationships so that we can develop a process for engineering 
good practice into standard practice. We can identify several components 
already. We know that one has to locate or design good practice. It must then 
be adapted and adopted, and those are different processes, adaptation being a 
professional process, adoption being a political and a social one. It has to be 
installed, which means training and logistical support. It must be reviewed, 
with feedback, and then, hopefully, it can be turned into the rest of the system. 

We ought to be done with those little things that flop down there with all 
of their titles and are introduced to visitors while the classroom itself remains 
unchanged. I think this explains the great popularity right now of performance 
contracting with private enterprise. I would urge you to make a distinction be- 
tween performancecontracting, which is a tool, and the notion of accountability, 
which is a policy declaration. People are confusing the two. There is nothing 
about performance contracting v/hich says it must go to private enterprise. I 
am pleased to tell you that there are at least two colleges I know of that have 
come to talk about teacher training institutions taking contracts, saying, "We 
can do anything the private sector can do, end do it better." 



Lcl me conclude, purhops in the vein in which I slartcd. The first exercise 
in accountability might center on the care and nurture of our children, and I 
will remind you to think of Mr. Plutarch. We are stewards in their education 
and training, and the education system we have created consists of more than 
our schools. It wouldn't surprise me at all to find that in pursuit of accountabil- 
ity we will find what our limits are, what our burdens are, and what our capa- 
bilities are for discharging those burdens. Maybe the time will come when we 
will say, "No, wc can't do it, we arc incompetent. If you want that done, others 
must be involved, including the family." And we will not react so easily to "Yes, 
but nobody else has all the children all the time." Because in the pursuit of that 
logic we may find that we have destroyed our public school system. So we are 
stewards nf an educaliv^na! system. We are the paid LMnployees to whom Plutarch 
refers. Over the years, we have gradually dispatched more and more of our per- 
sonal responsibilities for the young to hired professionals and professional 
strangers. The good and bad results of our stewardship are coming home for all 
to see and feel and experience. 

Perhaps the most fitting summary of the power of accountability as a policy 
is contained in an actual decree issue by a mayor in New Mexico. Those of you 
who have lived in the Southwest or in desert areas know how critical water is. 
The Zuni dance for rain. If water doesn't appear, people are literally destroyed. 
Here was a mayor desperate: no rain. He did the only thing he could do. He 
went to those he felt should be accountable, the clergy. And this was his decree: 
"If within the preemptory period of eight days from the date of this decree, 
rain does not fall abundantly, no one will go to mass or say prayers. If 
the drought continues eight days more, the churches and chapels shall be 
burned; missal^s rosaries, and other objects of devotion will be destroyed. If, 
finally, in the third period of eight days, it shall not rain, all the priests, friars, 
nuns and saints, male and female, will bo behe^'idod." Fortunately for the clergy, 
Divine Provi'^ence responded to this "no nonsense" approach by sending tor- 
rential downpours within four days. 

Presidents and deans of schools of education, bureoLicrals, parent.s, fellow 
citizens, the crises in education are not yet that bad, but we had better take heed. 
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I propose to pick up on the theme that I believe wos implicit throuj^hoiit 
Dr. Lessin^er's speecli. 1 think lie was soying thot the true test of o free ond 
open society is not necessarily the ultimote gools but the procedures used in 
attaining them. 1 think tliot what we are really seeking here are some procedures 
in attaining goals. One of the things we have been talking about is the whole 
process of how we establish goals. 1 heard three speakers talk about the reorder- 
ing of our values, and in thinking this over, 1 am not so sure they weren't talk- 
ing more about reordering our priority system. Tor example, 1 have the feeling 
that till of us would upliold tlie concept of the I-ifth Amendment of the Constitu- 
tion, which is a volue. The problem is not the value itself; it is the ordering of 
priorities because some people have been deprived for years of the right of the 
Fifth Amendment. 

A second thing ihot 1 thought of in 'islening here and tiiinking about this 
assignment in reference to accountability, was the context in which we find 
ourselves. When 1 think about c\ context, there are three things that occur to me, 
and they all are related to the fact that we are in a situation different from any 
one man has ever been in before. 

The first factor is that we can commit the irretrievable error in many ways, 
not just atomically. We might do it, for example, by interfering with the melting 
of the polar ice cap, by pollution, or by over- population. Look at what's happen- 
ing to the corn crop in tlie Midwest now because of the fungus. Think of the 
research that is being done in pharmacology to develop drugs that will counter 
artificially created germs. We are doing all kinds of things whereby we can com- 
mit the irretrievable error. The young people know this, and they keep remind- 
ing us of it. It is implicit in many of their acts and certainly implicit in many of 
their concerns. 

The second thing thnt is different is the collapse of time-space. There is the 
mother who saw her son shot live on TV in the Vietnam war; happily, he was 
shot in the leg, not killed. We have war for breakfast, lunch, and dinner. Wc 
don't know what this is doing to us, but wc know one thing, that we perceive 
what someone else perceives and wants us to perceive wlien we are looking at 
the box. 



•Sincu the 1970 School tor Bxcculives, Iht? Commission has boun merged into new Council of Inslruc- 
tion and Crofessional Development of ;ht NEA. 
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The Iiist Mclor IhM is different is philosophical. It hjs to do with the whole 
dvPiimics ot technoloi;i':iil models. We htive now left this earth. We hnve landed 
on another heavenly bodv and successfully returned, and every day we get 
more evidence to conf iim the idea that if we cjn do this type of thing, why can't 
we take a little money and do something in education? 1 would remind all of us 
that we ha\'e literally set up a czar in the middle of a democracy. Wc gave that 
technological enterprise, which is a political enterprise to heat the Russians, 
absolute powi.'r, total economic support, all the equipment and manpower that 
it needed, and it did the job. 

This is the kind of context in which we find ourselves. I have some deep 
feelings about the humanistic kind of values that we'd better think about in 
tliis respect, but 1 think that it also has sometliing to do with our confusion of 
goals. We have lost some of our old moorings, and we are searching for new 
ones. Certainly, the young people are saving that wc are somewhere adrift. 

Now, 1 will comment on account ibility, and then I want to pick upon the 
problem of "who and what." 1 want to refer back to my earlier statement, that 
maybe the ti'ue test of a democracy in an open society is not the ultimate goal 
per sr but the procedures we use, 1 want to fall back a little on the philosophical 
idea that maybe we need to always consider means and ends, or procedures and 
goals, '?i the same context, recognizing that they arc both going to adjust anci 
change as we go along. 

But as I listen and read more and more about the concept of accountability, 
it seems to me that those of us most directly concerned with teacher education, 
and particularly with in-service education, have some very delicate tasks to 
perform in creating procedures whereby there is an involvement in the dynam- 
ics of whatever it is that we mean when we talk about accountability. And 1 
don't think that we are very clear on the whole concept of what we mean by 
accountability. 1 do know this, that the word "relevance" is being replaced by 
"accoimtability" in the professional literature. 

We all talk about the militant teacher, and, indeed, these are the products 
of those of us in teacher education. When you listen and talk to some people, 
they would claim that there is almost an abberation of behavior among teachers 
— what you might call panacea syndiomes. In my organization J can see this in 
operation very clearly. When 1 first came 10 years ago, we were going to solve 
the problems of American education through that organization with sdnclions; 
if things didn't go right, we were going to sanction somebody. Then we moved 
from sanctions to something else. Now we are going to solve the problems of 
American education through negotiations. 

Now you can hold that the whole concept of negotiation is absolutely im- 
perative, but one imperative doesn't solve the problem. You need other aspects 
or other procedures, and that's one of the things I want to get at here. If class- 
room teachers are a key to the whole problem of education/ if they are fronc and 
center, if they are pivotal, then we must discover some way of involving them, 
of gaining their commitment; and I don't think that we often do this. There are 
exceptions, but the problem, it seems to me, is the absence of involvement. In 
many cases, teachers have developed an almost ardent distrust of the procedures 
because they haven't been involved in their creation. 

The reason I raised the whole spectrum of the militant teacher and what 
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some people would claim to be an abberation of behavior, is that if this is true, 
we had better take a good look at it. But perhaps what is most important here 
is that we do have an educational establishment in this country from kinder- 
garten through graduate school, and it seems to mc that we are beginning to 
create a juxtn- professional establishment. It hasn't developed yet, but we are 
beginning to think about how you govern, and tha^ involves everyone sitting 
in this room. When you think about the teaching profession, it must be thought 
of in terms of an entity. How do vou define and fix responsibility, how do you 
define and fix procedures in such a way that various groups are accountable 
for various dimensions of the governing of the profession? 

1 submit to you that one of the most tenacious problems in this regard re- 
lates to the whole problem of whatever we mean when we talk about creden- 
lialing, whatever we mean when we talk about accrediting institutions, or 
whatever we mean when we talk about developing performance criteria, which 
is a form of accountability. Classroom teachers, among others, are saying that 
they must be involved in who enters the profession, how they enter, and the 
criteria for staying in, if they are to be accountable. What teachers are saying is 
that there is a difference between delivering quality education and being per- 
sonally accountable. Indeed, some of them are saying; "1 can be personally 
accountable, but I can't possibly deliver services under the existing conditions." 
They are saying, therefore, that they want some sort of procedural arrangements 
whereby they have more control over those conditions. 

Immediately, this gets us into a difficult dilemma, because people perceive 
in this that the teaching profession is attempting to take control of education. 
And our Comniission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards keeps 
saying that we are not talking about controlling education, we are talking about 
governing the standards of our profession. I want it to be understood here that 
1 am talking about the teaching profession a.s an entity and not as an organiza- 
tion. We need to be acutely aware that throughout the United States we already 
have some pilot approaches going, and teachers, organizations, unions and 
others are pursuing new kinds of legislation relative to government and the 
teaching profession based on some of the concepts that 1 just mentioned. Teach- 
ers are asking for some new powers if they are going to be held accountable for 
the conduct and ethical behavior of their colleagues. Their new privileges and 
rights are going to invade teacher education, state departments of education, 
and accrediting teams. 

Since the teachers of this country, particularly the classroom teachers, hap- 
pen to be our products, and if we do feel that there is an abberation of behavior 
or that something isn't going right, then it behooves U5 to take a pretty good 
look (Tt the principle of involvement, a pretty important one in a democratic 
society. I think we're going to get a chance to say either "yes" or "no" to the 
propositions coming from that source, because thev are coming and 1 think they 
need help; 1 think the people out in the public schools need great help and un- 
derstanding. So my plea is to look at the totality of the situation, and perhaps 
set up some seminars in educational jurisprudence related to the governance 
of this profession. 
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